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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Every picture tells a story, they 
say, and this one tells it so vividly 
there is little more we can add. 
... Except to mention that the 


little girl's name is Una McManus, 


and that the newly-presented 
Teddy bear has not yet been 
given a name. We understand, 
however, that its three-years-old 
owner is giving the matter 
Ernest consideration, if you will 
pardon the feeble pun. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber ? One year, 20s. ; 
two years, 85s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irnisn Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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Is our ever-changing pattern of life against it? 


Are We Sincere about the 


LANGUAGE REVIVAL? 


THOMAS COMBER 


BOUT forty years have passed 

since our Government pledged 
itself to revive the Irish language 
as the spoken language of the 
country. But although the succes- 
sive Governments have been com- 
mitted to the revival, the work has 
slowed perceptibly, until it now 
appears that the movement has 
come to a standstill and that the 
public has relegated it to a limbo 
of politically juvenile ambitions. 
For, with the exception of small 
groups in the cities and larger 
towns, the prevailing attitude, in 
private, is one of indifference to 
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the language, and often of con- 
tempt for the revival. 

Indeed, it is hardly likely that 
Irish is spoken for one hour a week 
in more than one-half of 1 per 
cent. of Galltacht homes, and that 
generous estimate includes many 
families in which the parents are 
not prompted by any love for the 
language, but, rather, by a tem- 
porary concern with their chil- 
dren’s success in examinations. 
Nor does the future seem any 
brighter. 

Although scattered, _— small 
groups do make headway locally, 
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there are corresponding or greater 
losses elsewhere. Classes are estab- 
lished, flourish and decay. 
Societies mushroom, and slowly 
wilt. One cannot but admire the 
minority bravely fighting a jungle 
which reclaims as rapidly as it is 
cleared. 

Why has the revival lost its im- 
petus? The immediately obvious 
causes are the insincerity of the 
older generation and the conse- 
quent cynicism of their children. 
Our politicians have worn flat 
every English cliché capable of 
expressing their ardent love for 
the language of the Gael, and have 
repetitiously invoked Davis and 
Pearse to witness their determina- 
tion to found a Gaelic-speaking 
Ireland. 

They may feel that they have 
done all that could be expected of 
them: they have firmly instructed 
the Minister for Education that 
Irish must be revived, and have 
rarely addressed the electorate 
without an obeisance to the native 
tongue; what more can they do, 
unless they should raise it to the 
dignity of a Ministry? 

We may be forgiven for assum- 
ing that cash expenditure should 
provide a reliable index of the 
Government’s interest in a par- 
ticular project. Judged by this 
criterion, the revival has held a 
low place on the list of priorities, 
for the scanty aid to the revival 
contrasts as oddly with the gener- 
osity displayed in other directions 
as do the fervent protestations of 
the politician with his inactivity. 
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The Government’s parsimony has 
proved fatal to the language move- 
ment in the schools; if equipment 
had been supplied in the early, 
more enthusiastic stages of the 
revival as generously as it is now 
made available for the teaching of 
manual subjects, the schools would 
have worked far more efficiently, 
in a far, far pleasanter atmos- 
phere, and the teachers, encour- 
aged by a show of genuine inter- 
est and co-operation, might have 
retained their enthusiasm. 

It may be regrettable that 
patriotism and goodwill were not 
enough, but we do not live in a 
perfect society. The Government, 
disregarding this truism, demanded 
a resuscitation for the cost of a 
tonic. 

Nor did the methods adopted by 
the Civil Service inspire any con- 
fidence in the eventual success of 
the revival. Its laxity was princi- 
pally felt in its failure to promote 
the use of the best available teach- 
ing aids to a gigantic task, or 
indeed, to apply its energies vigor- 
ously to finding a formula for 
financing the supply of teaching 
aids to national schools so that 
they might not be limited, as the 
majority are, to the meagre amount 
bought by the teachers themselves. 

A little initiative and foresight 
might have yielded vast dividends, 
but the lack of energy and vision 
in the higher echelons of the Civil 
Service, and the regulation-bound 
methods they evolved, hindered 
the revival from the beginning and 
later helped to strangle it. 


rand are 
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‘THERE is nothing that wastes the body like worry, and one 
who has any faith in God should be ashamed to worry 


about anything whatsoever. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


ONO OT 


However, both the politicians 
and the civil servants are the ser- 
vants of the people, and perhaps 
their lack of energy and purpose 
reflected a want of sincerity and 
determination in the electorate, for 
the failure of the adult population 
to master a language in almost 
forty years seems to argue that 
what was represented as the ardent 
desire of the people was merely 
a weak, sentimental regard for a 
racial heritage, and that the 
majority, although vaguely feeling 
that the revival of Irish was desir- 
able, didn’t really care to go to 
any particular trouble either in 
learning it or in speaking it. 

Should we censure the servants 
for imitating their masters? Lazi- 
ness and lip-service go hand-in- 
hand: the revival has not been 
without its sycophants, who 
created an impression that a 
demand for revival existed, when, 
in fact, there was no such demand. 

We who cannot remember 
British rule are often puzzled by 
the contrast between the present 
tepid attitude towards revival and 
the ardent nationalism of the early 
years of this century. Was it that 
the language was associated with 
the fight for freedom rather than 
with the Gaelic tradition, and was 
valued simply as a banner which 
could be waved in the enemy’s face 
to demonstrate that even if political 
freedom were denied, there were 


other national aspirations over 
which physical force had no 
power? And when political and 
economic freedom had been 
attained, did the zest go out of the 
flag-waving when there was no 
longer an enemy to taunt? 

Some suggest that there has 
been a reaction to the tension of 
fighting, which has caused a tired 
country to relax so that it may 
continue the struggle with fresh 
vigour; others mainiain that the 
revival was dear only to the hearts 
of the doctrinaires who moulded 
the ideals of the fighting-men, and 
that the ideal of an Irish-speaking 
Ireland was adcpted by the survi- 
vors without their clearly realising 
the full implications of their deci- 
sion. 

The historians may debate, but 
it is quite clear, even now, that the 
picture of themselves as they were 
during the renaissance period, 
which the older generation dis- 
played to the younger, was not true 
to life, and that there was a grave 
weakness in the revival from the 
beginning. 

Whatever the causes of the 
initial loss of drive, the more 
recent collapse is easier to under- 
stand. Since then, the world has 
intruded itself on our island life, 
effectively distracting us at a 
critical period. During the past 
twenty years the pattern of life in 
Ireland has changed, effacing the 
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revival almost completely from the 
minds of the people. 

The farmer is preoccupied with 
new techniques and new organisa- 
tions; in his leisure hours he turns 
to his vocational societies, which 
offer the technical advice and help 
he needs, The white-collar worker, 
faced with a continually rising cost 
of living, can spare little mental 
energy for abstractions which have 
no immediate bearing on his prob- 
lems. The emigrant who feels that 
his education did not prepare him 
for his new life, voices his dissatis- 
faction to his relatives, generating 
a widespread, although largely in- 
articulate, discontent with the 
present emphasis on a language he 
has found useless. 

Above all, the radio, the cinema, 
the dance hall and newsprint have 
almost monopolised our leisure, 
not only creating conditions in- 
imical to the Irish language class 
and club, but also bringing British 
influence directly into Irish homes. 

Surprisingly, that influence is no 
longer resented as deeply as it 
seems to have been in former 
years. By and large, the emigrants, 
and their remittances, have exerted 
a mollifying effect, helped by @ 
more honest acknowledgment of 
our dependence on  England’s 
markets and employment ex- 
changes. Perhaps more important 
still, World War II put our struggle 
for freedom into historical perspec- 
tive. 

The horrors of Lidice, Auchs- 
witz, Katyn Wood, Belsen and 
Hiroshima made many of us revise 
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our schoolboy notions of what con- 
stitutes utter barbarity, and forced 
us tO reappraise our national 
grievances: while they could not 
lessen our respect for the bravery 
and sacrifices of our patriots, they 
did drive home the lesson that 
suffering is comparative and that 
we cannot act as if we Irish alone 
have a heritage of martyrdom. The 
rapid post-war regrouping of the 
great Powers stressed the lesson by 
pointing out that in a jostling, 
competitive world, no country can 
sit long brooding on its wrongs. 

The continuing world tension, 
together with the technological 
strides of the past twenty years and 
the loss of our geographical isola- 
tion, must convince the most 
insular-minded that the future, if 
we are to have a future, is our 
immediate concern. Ireland is no 
longer an island on the fringe of 
Europe; it lies at the heart of the 
land hemisphere, the control of 
which is disputed by the two most 
powerful States in history, who, 
over our heads, threaten each other 
with extinction; it is part of a 
potential rocket range. 

The pressure of this threat must 
drive us into closer contact with 
our fellow-countrymen and neigh- 
bours, who share our danger. The 
doom which overhangs our civilisa- 
tion dwarfs our differences, and 
our failure to grasp this truth and 
act upon it, would appear to reflect 
on our political maturity, for Ire- 
land may soon be concerned, not 
with our grandfathers’ national 
aspirations, nor with the acciden- 
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ARE WE SINCERE ABOUT 


tals of freedom, but with the 
essential freedoms—or even with 
survival. 

In view of our elders’ failure to 
offer convincing proof of their sin- 
cere wish to revive the language, 
and in view of the vast differences 
between our Ireland and theirs, it 
would seem foolish to continue our 
approach to the language revival 
as if the country were solidly 
behind it, and as if nothing had 
changed in forty years, We must 
recognise the new circumstances 
and acknowledge that our perspec- 
tive cannot be that of our grand- 
fathers. 

We must re-read our patriots’ 
writings critically and decide in 
how far their philosophies apply to 
our world and how far we are now 
willing to travel towards their 
objectives, in particular towards a 
Gaelic-speaking Ireland; this is a 
logical extension of a sifting 
process which has been going on 
discreetly for some time. We must 
try to discern how much of our 
attachment to the language is one 
of living faith, and how much of 
vague sentiment. 

There are some questions which 
have to be squarely answered: 
“ Of what tangible use will a dis- 
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tinctive language be to our chil- 
dren’s children? With what heri- 
tage, now denied us, will it endow 
them? What exactly does that 
elastic and elusive term “ nation- 
ality ” embrace? Has nationalism a 
positive contribution to make in 
the world today, or is it already 
out of date and the political society 
being organised on a higher plane? 

If careful and honest thought 
does strengthen our resolve to 
revive Irish, and if we feel that 
the gain to our country will be 
worth the effort, we must bestir 
ourselves to make a positive 
dynamic effort that will ensure 
rapid progress. This time, how- 
ever, we must demand an earnest 
of the nation’s sincerity, and it is, 
therefore, vitally necessary that 
both the Government and the 
people be committed to a definite 
programme, planned to a time- 
table, which will expect a worth- 
while and concrete contribution to 
the national effort from every per- 
son in the country until the entire 
country will have become Gaelic- 
speaking at the end of a foresee- 
able period of time. Without a 
concrete objective, both Govern- 
ment and public will again vacil- 

(Continued on page 91) 


[N @ few years these trying times will be the good old days. 


‘Tue husband staggered home from a party in the early 
hours of the morning and rang the doorbell. A s € 
lady’s head appeared at an upstairs window. “Go away! 
she shouted, “ you’re ringing at the wrong door.” 
“No, I’m not,” answered the drunk. “It’s you that’s 
looking out the wrong window.” 


THE DAY THE 
MILK WENT 
SOUR 
LORD KILBRACKEN 


| igh all very strange, but in 
recent months I have added a 
new profession to my accustomed 
trinity of farmer-writer-lecturer. It 
is that of cheese manufacturer. 
Allow me to explain. 

For the past seven years I’ve 
been producing milk at Killegar 
(or, rather, my cows have). This 
I have sold to the local creamery 
for conversion into butter, at an 
average price of 1s. 10d. a gallon, 
or 2}d. a pint, which never struck 
me as being a very lordly figure. 

Then one Monday morning, a 
couple of summers ago, I had a 
10-gallon can of milk returned 
because it was sour—an accident 
which can sometimes happen, over 
a sultry weekend, even in the best- 
regulated dairies. When it hap- 
pens, we usually make it into 
butter ourselves, but Katherine, 
my sister, who was fortunately 
staying with me at the time, 
decided on this occasion to try 
making cream cheese. You know 
the business (maybe): allowing 
the sour milk to drip through 
little muslin bags. 

Well, it was damn good! We 
made more, for ourselves, from 
time to time, but somehow it 
didn’t yet strike me as being a 
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commercial proposition—I have, 
or had, absolutely no knowledge 
of the world of commerce. I had 
often idly reflected on scatter- 
brain, exotic projects for making 
Killegar pay—e.g., smoked eels, 


opium, mink—but there are 
always so many problems to solve, 
and so much inertia to conquer, 
that one finds oneself remaining 
faithful in the end to orthodox 
farming products. 

It was only slowly that the 
mathematics of cream _ cheese 
began to impress themselves on 
me. Ten gallons of milk, I found, 
make about twenty-five pounds of 
it. It retails, I discovered, at about 
five shillings a pound. That works 
out at 12s. 6d. a gallon, nearly 
seven times as much as I was get- 
ting from the creamery. Of course, 
there would be all the expense of 
manufacture and distribution, but 
I felt that I could still do it and 
show a worthwhile profit—if I 
could mass-produce it, and if I 
could sell it. This was where the 
fun began. 

There is a vast difference be- 


Tatler and Bystander 


Class—but No Caste 


AT least in their countryside and country towns the Irish 

have in them the very stuff of social democracy. There 
is an acceptance of sociai hierarchy in Ireland, but there is 
no “ side ’’, no snobbery in it. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that there is class in Ireland, but no caste. 

If readers want confirmation, let them mix with the crowd 
in the lounge of a small hotel in a town in the Irish country- 
side. The atmosphere is very easy to catch, Christian and 


extremely refreshing. 


Fr. Paut Crane, S.J., in Catholic Herald (London) 
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tween producing a few pounds in 
a bowl on the tea-table and pro- 
ducing a few hundredweight, pro- 
perly packed in cartons and every- 
thing, at a wholesaler’s ware- 
house. However, this time, as the 
problems arose, I formed a fixed 
and absolute resolve that I would 
overcome them. I became deter- 
mined that, somehow or other, I 
would do it; and I have. 

The question of mass produc- 
tion involved some hard thinking, 
because you can’t have hundreds 
and hundreds of little muslin bags. 
I therefore invented Kilbracken’s 
patent Killegar Cream Cheese 
Dripper, which takes twenty 
gallons at a time. (It isn’t patented 
really.) Cartons had to be designed 
(a good friend in Dublin did that 
for me), and ordered. The small- 
est order allowed was 3,000, which 
I then regarded as an impossibly 
large number that would never get 
sold. We are now using over 1,800 
a week. 

Sales managers had to be 
approached, and I now know per- 
sonally every leading grocer in 
Dublin. There were many other 


heterogeneous requirements: card- 
board boxes, publicity, a dairy- 
maid, buckets, bowls, muslin, in- 
finite patience—and all the local 
Lolitas to come up once a week 
(now twice a week, and will soon 
be thrice) to pack great bowls of 
finished cheese into our smart, 
blue-and-yellow, waxed cardboard 
cartons. 

When I got back from the 
Derby, we prepared our first trial 
consignment. Virtually no cream 
cheese is made in Ireland, and the 
Irish are not a _ cheese-eating 
nation, so I did not know at all if 
any would buy my wares. Then, 
wonderfully, the orders started 
coming: a dozen here, half-a- 
dozen there, and finally, one day 
of glory, the first order for a gross. 
Within a few days, I found, I 
could sell all I was making—about 
a hundredweight a week. So I 
began expanding. 

I now work through a whole- 
saler, but, for the first couple of 
months, I did all the delivery my- 
self. Thursday was my big day. 
Having left Killegar at 6 a.m., I'd 
visit thirty or forty stores before 
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closing time, in Dublin, Rath- 
mines, Bray, Terenure, Dun 
Laoghaire and all points to Black- 
rock. 

I found I performed this duty 
with much the same feelings as 
when, after a new book is pub- 
lished, I ° surreptitiously visit 
bookshops to see how it is selling. 
That experience (to me) is almost 
always disappointing; if they have 
fifty copies in stock, I feel no one 
is buying it, and if they have no 
copies in stock, I feel no one is 
selling it. With cream cheese, it’s 
so different. If they took three 
dozen the week before and, enter- 
ing the store, you see the shelf 
beautifully bare—then you know 
it’s all been sold. 

So far, the more I make, the 
more I’m able to sell. I set an 
early target of 300—then 1,000— 
cartons a week; the latter figure 
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seemed ludicrously high, but has 
already been reached and nearly 
doubled. I sought and obtained an 
export licence, and began selling 
in Northern Ireland; now I have 
my eyes on England. 

I have shoved up my target to 
4,000 a week (which would gross 
£200); I’m buying more cows to 
provide more raw material; I’m 
looking for assistant milkmaids; 
and I even have plans for building 
at Killegar what I’m pleased to 
call a factory. 

Goodness knows where it will 
all end. But now, naturally, I’m 
seeking new vistas. This—the only 
unorthodox scheme I’ve ever 
carried through—is already paying 
off, so it’s time to try a new one. 
Mink is tricky and opium is 
illegal. Perhaps itll be smoked 
eels, if I can only learn to catch 
(and smoke) them. 
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Iron Virtue of Courage 


Worry is debilitating, fear paralyses the spring of action. 
The remedy is the iron virtue of Courage. It is the 
magic alchemist which transforms a person trembling and 
scared half to death into a hero. It enables a person to sur- 
mount difficulties, to rise upon the ladder of handicaps, and 

to turn obstacles into stepping stones. 

With courage the thinnest armour takes on a double thick- 
ness and strength. The worst turns to the best for the brave. 

Rev. Joun A. O’Brien, The Art of Courageous Living 


QNE way for a husband to learn do-it-yourself is to criticise 


his wife’s housekeeping. 


IRELAND IS A HOLY PLACE 


“Very few English visitors can put the Irish magic 

into words,” said the official guide book. So it seemed 

pretty hopeless to the writer that he should attempt 
to do so. ... 


MONSIGNOR DEREK WORLOCK 


— your turn,” said the 
Editor. “If we are going to 
have an issue with a_ holiday 
flavour, you must do one.” 

I kicked myself for ever having 
suggested a holiday number. I had 
thought this a good scheme to 
attract mew contributors with 
articles for which we could easily 
obtain illustrations from travel 
agencies. 

“You'll have enough copy with- 
out me,” I answered. “ After all, 
we've already budgeted for——” 
I reeled off a whole list of coun- 
tries about which I had been full 
of ideas. And as I went through 
the litany I realised my omission. 

So did the Editor. “ You forgot 
[reland,’ he admonished me. 
“You'll have to do that.” 

“What about Ireland?” I coun- 
tered. “You could write a book 
about that, and if I only do a bit, 
someone will get worked up 


because I’ve left out all the impor- 
tant parts.” 

The Editor was not sympathetic. 
“Tm the best judge of that,” he 
said, “and I shall withhold judg- 
ment until I've got your copy. 
Fifteen hundred words by the 
twelfth of the month.” 

I tried a new tack. “I can’t 
possibly manage it by then. I’ve 
got to go to Rome and to Malta, 
and a TV programme and dozens 
of other things to do——” 

The kindly Administrator smiled 
and made efforts to mediate. 
“You’ve been there often enough. 
Couldn’t you write about the 
places you've visited?” he asked. 

“TI want something on the Holy 
Places of Ireland,” said the Editor, 
pointedly. “Fifteen hundred 
words.” 

“You could write about Sr. 
Patrick,” suggested the Adminis- 
trator. “ After all, you preached on 
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him, didn’t you—a few years ago 
when Mr. de Valera was over?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “but that 
was the night when there was half 
a riot in Soho Square just as I was 
waxing eloquent about the fires 
that were lit near Tara——” 

But it was no use. “ Fifteen 
hundred words,” repeated the 
Editor. I was well and truly 
hooked: much more so than any 
fish I had ever disturbed in the 
waters of County Kerry. 

I made a mental correction. The 
Kingdom of Kerry. It all began to 
come back. The road from Mallow 
winding its course to that wondrous 
moment when the blue and gold 
of the mountains shone forth from 
the haze and, on entering the Ring, 
one had to choose between the 
procession of cars to Ladies’ View 
or the congestion of tinkers’ cara- 
vans on their way to Puck Fair. 

How could I begin to give an 
adequate description of such en- 
chantment? I decided that I must 
call for the help of the Irish Tourist 
Board. 

Armed with their literature, 
with guide books and maps, I 
settled down to it again. “ Very 
few English visitors can put the 
Irish magic into words”, I read. It 
seemed pretty hopeless. I read on: 
“Only a gifted few, such as New- 
man and G. K. Chesterton and 
J. B. Morton.” 

I might as well turn it in, I 
thought. “ Fifteen hundred words,” 
said the Editor. 

I had better start at the begin- 
ning, for it was a good beginning. 


It was March, 1946, and I was in 
a "plane for the first time in my 
life. The three British Common- 
wealth Cardinals of that time, 
from Westminster, Toronto and 
Sydney, were bound for Dublin 
and for the obsequies of Cardinal 
Glennon at Mullingar. 

Apart from the Commonwealth 
Secretaries, of whom I was the 
newest-fledged member, we had 
with us Mr. John Dulanty, Ire- 
land’s Commissioner in London. 
He was trying to teach Cardinal 
Griffin to say “ Uachtardn” (Presi- 
dent). A vain attempt, for when His 
Eminence met Mr. O’Kelly all he 
could say was: “I’m very sorry. 
I’ve forgotten your title and can 
only think of Aga Khan”: a 
splendid beginning to an enduring 
friendship. 

Mr. Dulanty also took me in 
hand. “ You’ll be asked if you're 
coming to look up your Irish 
relatives,” said he. “ Have you got 
any Irish blood?” I told him 
truthfully that I numbered Crom- 
well among my ancestors and he 
roared with laughter. 

“That won’t help you with the 
Press,” he said. “ You had better 
stick to saying that the countryside 
looks incredibly green.” A point I 
remembered when we landed in 
pitch darkness at nine o’clock that 
night. 

It was on that same visit I first 
heard of one of Ireland’s Holy 
Places. Plans were laid; in August 
of that year the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster climbed 
Croagh Patrick in County Mayo. 
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IRELAND IS A HOLY PLACE I5 


“Second in importance to 
Lough Derg,” says my handbook, 
“and in some ways more impres- 
sive and evocative of the traditional 
spirit of Irish piety, comes the 
annual pilgrimage to Croagh 
Patrick, Ireland’s holy mountain.” 

Here St. Patrick spent his Lent 
in 441 in prayer and fasting for 
the people of Ireland. Now, during 
the summer months tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims make their way 
to the summit where Mass is cele- 
brated. 

It poured with rain the day 
Cardinal Griffin went cheerily to 
the top. There, drenched to the 
skin, he made the prescribed cir- 
cuits of St. Patrick’s “bed” re- 
citing his rosary, and then sud- 
denly the clouds lifted and he was 
able to see the splendid view across 
Clew Bay. He had been told that 
the pilgrims went barefoot, and he 
understood why when he saw all 
the heels wrenched from shoes, 
that littered the mountainside. 

Before his illness in 1949 Car- 
dinal Griffin had often talked of 
“doing Lough Derg” in County 
Donegal. In many ways this is 
Ireland’s greatest pilgrimage and 
penance. But although from 
genuine pilgrims I have heard more 
travellers’ tales about the beehive 
cells and swollen feet than Indian 
Army colonels have of Poona, I 
try to salve my conscience by re- 
calling that, when some years ago 
I broke my ankle, a sympathetic 
Irish doctor consoled me with the 
words: “That lets you out of 
Lough Derg, Father.” 


Turning the pages of an official 
brochure, I am reminded that on 
one occasion I made a superlative 


.effort to improve my knowledge of 


Irish history by a personal visit to 
the Rock of Cashel. “ One of Ire- 
land’s historic sites,” says the 
guide-book. “The seat of the 
Munster Kings from the fourth to 
the twelfth centuries, when it was 
granted to the Church.” 

It was late in the morning when 
I set out with an Irish friend but, 
because of the inevitable if unex- 
pected visits to a _ series of 
“cousins ” living en route, it was 
well into the evening when we 
arrived. 

I was determined to do the thing 
properly, so I dug out the peak- 
capped official guide. He raised his 
hand towards the classic “ group of 
ecclesiastical ruins which crown 
the rock” and raised his voice as 
if to commence his recital. 

“ Are you an American?” said 
he, unexpectedly. 

“No, I am from London,” I 
replied. 

“Indeed,” he said, and turned 
away from the ruins. He swung 
his arm round to point this time 
to a distant cottage in the fields © 
below. “Then you'll know our 
Father Tom,” he said. 

“Father Tom?” I asked, think- 
ing of endless variations in the 
Catholic Directory. Our guide 
supplied the surname of a well- 
known member of a Metropolitan 
Chapter. “It was in that cottage 
that Father Tom was born,” he 
added, and proceeded to a spate of 
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reminiscence of childhood days. 

As the recital continued, I 
watched the sun go down in the 
west. At last, when his throat was 
dry, I returned to my quest. “ Will 
you tell me now about the Rock?” 
I asked. 

He roused himself and looked 
about him. “ Sure, it’s too dark to 
be showing you anything now, 
Father. Will you be passing this 
way tomorrow?” But, as the books 
of etiquette say, I had a prior 
engagement and had regretfully to 
decline. 

But it is people who make a 
place. And although, as I think of 
Ireland, scenes of great beauty and 
of happy memories flash into my 
mind, it is around the Irish people 
that my thoughts revolve. 

Those mornings when one was 
awakened on the Liverpool boat 
by the sounds of scraping against 
Dublin’s North Wall. And then, 
some minutes later at Merchants’ 
Quay, when the endless tramp of 
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Reverence for the priesthood, 
the Family Rosary, a schedule and 
pace of life based upon God’s 
time: these surely are indications 
that St. Patrick did his work well 
and left Ireland a stronghold of 
the Faith. Even a resignation to 
the weather: “It’s a fine soft 
day.” And with all this goes a 
sense of humour of a quality 
found nowhere else. 

I recall one summer’s evening in 
Kerry when prolonged rain sud- 
denly gave place to sunshine, 
“We'll have fair weather now,” 
said a local. “‘ See, the cattle have 
moved up to the top of the moun- 
tains.” When I met this prophet 
next morning, as we made our way 
through pouring rain to the parish 
church, he touched his cap and 
said: “ Sure, the cattle must have 
had a terrible night getting down 
out of the storm.” 

“You've not done much about 
the holy places,” said the Editor. 

“You have missed the point,” 


feet in the Franciscan Church I replied. “Ireland is a_ holy 
gave a reminder that this was a_ place.” 
country where attendance at week- And that’s fifteen hundred 
day Mass was taken for granted. words. 

a 


A CORKMAN was taking an English friend for a run in a fast 
car, As they sped along the Briton exclaimed—“ By jove, 
this is some size of a cemetery we're passing.” 
Said the Corkman : “ Yerra, that’s no cemetery. Them’s 


milestones.” 


[NSTEAD of wondering how on earth you can do a job, get 
started on it and then wonder how on earth you did it. 


What is being done to bring latent 
gentus to fruition? 


Irish Music in the 
Modern World 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


Ti. harp of Erin will certainly 
—— visually familiar to 

televiewers in the near 
= and no doubt our TV pro- 
grammes will effectively augment 
what Radio Eireann is doing for 
Irish music, traditfonal and 
modern. 

Yet, listening to Eamonn O 
Gallchobhair in a series of Radio 
Eireann talks I was jolted from 
non-expert apathy to excitement 
by the drama of the theme: the 
tragedy of neglected genius. 

Picture it, away in the pro- 
vinces. Three promising male 
pianists find their further success 
denied, for want of a master. A 
gifted self-taught singer, his only 
tutor a gramophone record, sings 
to the echoing hills. A girl who is 
a violinist born leaves her orphan- 
age school at fourteen: it is the 
rule. In due time she may play her 
fiddle at the fairs. 

Musical talent is a rare thing, 
which is why so many find the 
subject boring. Yet who could be 
bored by these random examples 
from © Gallchobhair’s experience 
as a Feis adjudicator, of great 


talent—perhaps genius—fated to 
fade into silence? 

In his book Irish Folk Music 
and Song, Donal O/’Sullivan 
quotes a 14th-century song in the 
dialect of southern England. It 
depicts a friendly, music-loving 
Ireland : 

Icham of irlaunde 

ant of the holy londe oj irlaunde. 

gode sir pray ich ye 

for of saynte charité 

come ant daunce wyt me 

in trlaunde. 

Telling a‘tale of frustration and 
indifference, of artistic abortion in 
modern Ireland, Eamonn O Gall- 
chobhair in calmly pensive tones 
was issuing a challenge. 

I remembered, long ago, my 
father singing a traditional Irish 
air, The Cruiskeen Lawn, which 
he had heard perhaps in the old 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. But 
now I knew (surrounded suddenly 
by books about music) that this 
and other of our folk-songs had 
secured the permanence of print 
in 1728, in the book of Charles 
Coffey’s opera, The Beggar’s 
Wedding. Thus do the sinews of 
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our~ musical tradition,reach from 
unrecorded past to unborn future. 

Reawakened curiosity impelled 
me to open a school-book, P. W. 
Joyce’s History of Ireland, and I 
found myself reading the chapter 
headed “ Music”: 

“From very early times,” I 
read, “the Irish were celebrated 
for their skill in music. . . .” And 
Giraldus Cambrensis is quoted on 
r1th-century harpers: their play- 
ing “is not slow and harsh but 
lively and rapid, while the melody 
is both sweet and sprightly. It is 
astonishing . . . that throughout 
the difficult modulations on their 
various instruments the harmony 
is completed with such a sweet 


rapidity.” 
I must have a talk with 6 Gall- 
chobhair, expert on traditional 


Irish music and a conductor of 
wide repute. For surely we are 
living today in the age of the 
specialist. Even in those days, I 
thought, as the bus sped along, 
when the six-foot bardic harp of 
Tara’s halls was the symbol of 
communal minstrelsy, the profes- 
sional was sure of a good living. 
And now, when a singer or 
musician can have the wide world 
at his feet, should genius wither in 
this land of music? 

As always, there was a welcome 
from Eamonn and his charming 
wife Mollie; but soon I sat poised 
over a page of question-marks. 

Certainly it could not be said 
that Irish music is being neglected. 
It has been the aim of An 
since its establish- 


tOireachtas, 
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ment in 1897, to foster high stan- 
dards in the language, literature, 
music and arts and crafts which 
have their roots in our land. 
From Dinneen, Eamonn gave 
me a focussed view of what is 
meant by the Oireachtas: “An 
assembly or convocation; the com- 
bined legislatures of Dail and 
Seanad; the annual assembly or 
festival of the Gaelic League . . .” 
“ The Oireachtas,” he explained, 
“was founded to further the work 
of the Gaelic League in accord- 
ance with its ideal, Eire Saor agus 


Gaedhleach (Ireland Free and 
Gaelic). 
“With art to the fore?” I 
enquired, 


“Tt has now become a festival 
intimately connected with all 
branches of Irish art. It’s an ex- 
tension of the feis idea, and the 
Gaelic League has run feiseanna 
in all parts of the country. The 
organisation has now become 
more tightly knit, with the feis 
centred in Dublin.” 

With some half-dozen Irish 
operas to his credit, apart from 
much other work as composer 
and conductor, Eamonn O Gall- 
chobhair has been associated with 
the Oireachtas from 1939, when 
it was re-established, and has 
acted on various committees and 
as an adjudicator. But he finds far 
from heartening the Irish music 
scene today. 

“A very interesting ideal,” is 
how he thinks of Fire Saor agus 
Gaedhleach. “But nobody has 
asked, ‘What sort of a civilisa- 
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tion are we trying to build?’ Are 
we trying to make Dublin an ex- 
clusively Irish-speaking area, or 
is it the other way around? But 
how transplant something that is 
instinctive? And what are you 
going to do in an opera house? 

“ We have a hazy sort of idéal,” 
he went on, “but there is no 
direction, either from Church or 
State. The artist has his par- 
ticular problem, too: how far 
should the Gaeltacht and its 
values condition his work? If he 
is a composer should he, for 
instance, concentrate upon opera, 
dance-drama, or ballet—do these 
come within the ideal of Eire Saor 
agus Gaedhleach?” 

But surely, I thought, his own 
instinct will guide the artist; and 
the outcome is bound to be right. 

“Wasn’t John McCormack a 
national asset, Eamonn—and a 
world symbol of Ireland?” 

“John McCormack was a 
symbol of Ireland, but in the 
strict sense he has no place in the 
Oireachtas ideal. John McCormack 
was a very great artist, but he 
never sang in Irish. The political 
side of this ideal is a kind of 
segregation, and I don’t know that 
McCormack would have any place 
in an Eire Saor agus Gaedhleach. 
Nor would a singer from the 
Gaeltacht have any place in the 
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great world of John McCormack.’ 

“Then how explain the seem- 
ingly international “ news-value of 
the Eisteddfod in Wales?” 

“That touches a part of the 
problem. You see, the Eisteddfod 
commands an audience of 50,000, 
whereas in Dublin the only com- 
parable interest in music centres 
on Italian opera and musical 
comedy. Of course Dublin is in- 
terested in Irish art, but it must 
be cast in an acceptable form. At 
present the average Dubliner 
seems to resent the idea of a 
Gaelic Ireland, looking upon Irish- 
Irelanders as a lot of ‘ chancers’ 
trying to make a bit of money out 
of it.” 

“But how can that be?” I pro- 
tested. “Why, I’ve been reading 
how business people (led by a 
well-known motor magnate) com- 
bined to make a huge success of 
the Welsh National Opera Com- 
pany! And that’s only one 
example of public interest in 
music in Wales. Couldn’t some- 
think like that happen in Ireland 
—with the help of nationally- 
minded industrialists, and some 
wealthy, influential body, such as 
the Royal Dublin Society?” 

“ Of course it could!” was the 
answer. “If only we'd stop being 
so busy criticising the other 
fellow, and get down to work.” 


TEACHER: “If you had 4s. 9d. in one pocket and 10s, in 
another, what would you have on you?” 
Jounny: “ Me father’s pants!” 


Wipower: The only man who has an angel for a wife. 


The Mansion House.... 
where royalty was enter- 
tained and Ddil Eireann first 
assembled 


Dublin’s 


House of 


Hospitality 


JOAN TIGHE 


EW people would hold that 

Dublin’s Mansion House is a 
beautiful or even a handsome build- 
ing; it is, however, an_ historic 
house, of great interest, and to the 
“ stranger within our gates” who 
receives civic hospitality there it 
has a decidedly homely, hospitable 
atmosphere. 


The old house was built in the: 


reign of Queen Anne. Its now 
stuccoed front covers ripe old red 
brick. The windows originally had 
a closer, narrower look in the style 
of the times, and the original hall- 
door has long since been replaced 
by a more modern entrance. 

The house with handsome 
gardens laid out in the rear was 
built as a residence for himself by 
Mr. Joshua Dawson, but when 
hardly more than finished he sold 
it, in 1715, to the Corporation of 


Dublin as a residence for the Lord 
Mayor. 

Mr. Dawson required £3,500 
for the house, for which sum he 
undertook to build the Oak Room 
(as it is now known) and a room 
underneath for the servants. 

He had quite a job to get his 
money from the Corporation— 
four years after the sale he was 
still clamouring for payment. 

The private apartments of the 
Mansion House today show a 
curious mixture of old and new; 
not a surprising feature, this, 
when one considers the continual 
succession of Lords Mayor who 
have occupied the house or used 
it as official headquarters over so 
many years. 

The house shows ancient and 
modern touches; rapiers and 
pikes, ponderous blunderbusses in 
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DUBLIN’S HOUSE 


the entrance hall, whilst great full- 
length portraits of 18th-century 
Lords Lieutenant, in splendid 
robes of state, gaze down (as in 
the Reception Room) on that 
essential piece of equipment for 
modern entertaining—the cocktail 
cabinet. And in the old Oak Room 
the modern lighting system is in 
bright contrast with the darkly 
mellowed wainscotting. 

In the Study, or Office, where 
the Lord Mayor’s official business 
is transacted, a fine portrait of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, dated 
1892, and a mahogany book-case 
of enormous proportions are in- 
teresting features. The book-case 
bears the inscription, “ Formerly 
in the Irish House of Lords. Pre- 
sented to the Irish Home Rule 
League by Mitchell Henry, Esq., 
M.P.” 

Here also is a bird in a gilded 
cage—the Mayoral budgie who 
answers to the name of “ Lordie.” 
He was a prize won at a Sale of 
Work by a Lady Mayoress, who 
gave him his name and installed 
his cage in a place of honour in 
the Study. “ Lordie” is now enter- 
ing his third term of office. 

Behind the Study is the fine 
long Reception Room so familiar 
to guests; here the Lord Mayor 
entertains visiting dignitaries of 
Church and State, artistes, foot- 
ball teams, choirs, and the wide 
variety of people who call to pay 
their respects to Dublin’s first 
citizen. 

The room, though large, is 
perhaps a little dwarfed by the 
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great portraits that line its walls; 
one of these, that of Hugh Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland (Lord 
Lieutenant . 1763-65), by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is insured by the 
Corporation for a pretty large sum, 
Another fine portrait in its ornate 
frame is that of John Foster, last 
Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, 

Beyond this room is Mr. Daw- 
son’s famous Oak Room, rather a 
dark-looking chamber, yet a 
handsome one, with rich hand- 
carving along its upper walls. This 
was the Ballroom until 1821, when 
the present Round Room was built 
by the Corporation for the enter- 
tainment of George the Fourth, 
There was formerly a Musicians 
Gallery in the Oak Room. A 
painting of St. Patrick by Mar- 
garet Clarke, A.R.H.A., now looks 
down from the far wall of the old 
room. 

On the far side of the hall from 
the Reception Room is the Dining- 
room with its great long mahogany 
banqueting table. Along the walls 
hang portraits of the more recent 
Lords Mayor. In this room there 
is also a fine old side-table with 
elegantly-carved front. 

The Waiting Room, off the 
entrance hall, still retains the old 
oaken panelling that must once 
have been a feature of the whole 
house. Here again one finds the 
great gilt-framed portraits of 
former Lords Lieutenant. Oddly 
enough, I discovered only one por- 
trait of a woman on the walls— 
that of a dark-eyed beauty named 
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Anne Staunton, wife of Michael 
Staunton, who was Lord Mayor 
in 1847. The lady’s hairstyle with 
its slightly bouffant look, held in 
place by a pretty tiara, would win 
her a first place in today’s coiffure 
fashions. After a century the 
wheel of fashion has turned full 
circle! 

Over the great black mantel- 
piece in the hall hangs a portrait 
of Daniel O’Connell, first Catholic 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

The upper rooms of the Man- 
sion House are simply furnished, 
although there still remain some 
fine old pieces, a trifle heavy but 
of good craftsmanship, such as the 
great wardrobe with clegant 
musical motif carved on the doors. 
In one of these upper rooms there 
is a portrait of John, Earl of West- 
moreland, by the great Romney. 
Some fine old Dun Emer carpets 
may be seen through the house. 

The great Round Room, built 
in 1821 to honour the visit of 
George the Fourth, was said to 
have been completed in six weeks. 
The builders worked night and 
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day to finish the job—it was per- 
haps finished too speedily—for a 
couple of years after its erection 
there was trouble with the roof 
and the Lord Mayor was forced to 
vote “that it be covered in a per- 
manent and lasting manner at an 
expense not exceeding £300.” 

In earlier years, before the 
advent of the new room, a great 
City Ball was held annually at the 
Mansion House on St. Stephen’s 
Night and was the scene of great 
splendour of dress and equipage. 
All the notables of the town were 
seen at this fashionable function. 

And the great Mayoral Dinner, 
held each year on January Ist, 
gathered about the festive board 
in Dawson Street “the greatest 
intellects of the Senate and the 
Bar as well as of the fashionable, 
the professional and the mercan- 
tile life of the country.” 

Most important historical events 
to take place in the Mansion House 
of recent years were the first assem- 
bly of Dail Eireann and in 1921 
discussions leading to the Truce 
ending Anglo-Irish hostilities. 
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Formula for Success 


‘THERE is an old saying: Work as though everything 
depended upon you; pray as though everything depended 
upon God. Here is a perfect formula for success, whether 


in work or life. 


Rev. P. PEYTON 


SIGN outside a parochial hall: “ Sale of Work. Good chance 
to get rid of anything not worth keeping, but too good 


to throw away. Bring your husband.” 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Popular 
MARY O’HARA 


is a Harpist 
by accident! 


THE MILLIONS WHO ACCLAIM 
her, Mary O’Hara is more than 
a talented singer of Irish songs. 
She’s judged as a personality—an 
Irish personality. On television, 
sincerity, charm, intelligence and 
other revealing qualities cannot 
be faked, Mary, an excellent repre- 
sentative of Ireland, has made her 
biggest hit on this medium. 

Born in Sligo, she told me it was 
quite by accident she first learned 
to play the harp. From the Ursuline 
Convent, Sligo, she went to Domi- 
nican College, Sion Hill, Dublin. 
“We were staging a play to com- 
memorate the Thomas Moore 
pageant. I was to sing and, for 
symbolism, it was decided that the 
harp would be the right accompani- 
ment.” 

Neglecting the piano, which she 
had been learning, she started taking 
harp lessons from Mairin Ni 
h-Aodha. After leaving school, she 
went to the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music where she studied under 
Mercedes Bolger. In New York, 
she perfected her technique as a 
pupil of the renowned harpist— 
Marcel Grandjay. 

Darina in the Irish Press 


Bill ? No Hurry, Ma'am! 


[DAME SyBi. THORNDIKE RECALLS 


how she and her husband 
talked for the first time in 1908 in 
the lion house in the Dublin zoo. 
“We met for a moment in Belfast 
in the street some time before and 
were introduced, but he never 
spoke to me. I had seen him playing 
in Belfast in Widowers’ Houses and 
liked him.” 

Miss Thorndike was understudy- 
ing actress Ellen O’Malley when 
she first went to Dublin, and she 
and Sir Lewis were married before 
the end of the year. 

“ We did Candida in an hour and 
a half in Cork so as to catch the boat 
to get home to Kent to be married,” 
said Dame Sybil. “People who 
came in a little bit late found us in 
the second act. We have never gal- 
loped through so quickly in our 
lives.” 

Dame Sybil describes Dublin as 
one of the most liveable places any- 
where in the world. “ You are very 
free and the people are so friendly 
and the city is so near the open 
country and the moors. The slower 
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pace of life is delightful, and people 
in Dublin never bother you about 
paying your bills.” 
London Letter in the Cork 

A John McCormack 

Discovery 
[DUBLIN-BORN SINGER, HUBERT 

Valentine, came to Dublin 
specially with his attractive Amer- 
ican wife to find musical scores of 
The Lily of Killarney which he is 
planning to stage in New York early 
next year. This will be the first 
time the opera has been staged in 
America for over seventy-five years. 

“TI feel that with all the inter- 
national operas represented § in 
America, it was about time Irish 
operas were included. We have 
many to choose from; my proble:n 
at the moment is to find scores to 
take back with me, as they seem to 
be as scarce as gold dust,” he 
laughed. 

It is fitting that this famous Irish 
singer should be the one to stage 
Irish opera, He has a distinguished 
career behind and ahead of him in 
America where he is in constant 
demand for television, radio and 
concert work. He has three tele- 
vision shows of his own. 

Hubert, an ex-pupil of Dr. 
Vincent O’Brien and one of Count 
John McCormack’s discoveries, is 
very keen on putting on The Lily. 
He has the co-operation of the 
Manhattan School of Music, and the 
Director, Professor Schwende, with 
whom Hubert studies, is also direc- 
tor of ome of New York’s best 
known choral societies, Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Society. They 
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will stage a concert version of the 

opera to introduce it, before Hubert 

presents the full production. 
Model Housekeeping 


Doesn’t Suffer Fools 

Gladly 

T IS QUITE COMMON NOW TO TALK 

of a “ John Ford film ”. Tall, and 
uncompromising in his work, Ford 
is something of a frightening figure 
to those under him. He is not of 
the back-slapping variety and in 
fact does not suffer fools very 
gladly, 

His love of—and great success 
with—Irish films is not hard to 
understand. He was born in Ireland 
(real name, Sean O’Fegney, inciden- 
tally), but was taken’ to America 
when very small. 

It was his cousin, Liam 
O'Flaherty, who wrote the novel on 
which was based The Informer, 
still quoted as one of the really 
great films. 

His handling of the late Victor 
McLag!en in that film is cited as an 
outstanding example of the direc- 
torial art. McLaglen always had 
much difficulty in remembering his 
lines. 

Ford purposely altered the script 
to confuse him and at one time 
on the set McLagien despairingly 
turned to the other members of the 
cast, admitting, “ I don’t know what 
to say.” 

Ford shot the incident and used 
it in the film. 

CLEMENT Dane in The Universe 


Conscious of Hts Exile 
Wwruat O’CASEY KNEW AS A YOUNG 
man he knew very well, but he 
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did not know much, and a writer 
of his integrity can write only of the 
things he knows. Unless he wrote 
of Ireland he was at a loss. 

That is why, when Yeats in 1928 
refused The Silver Tassie for the 
Abbey Theatre and O’Casey, proud 
and touchy, went off to London 
where his earlier plays had been 
received with ecstatic praise, the 
move was disastrous. In England 
he found himself a stranger, an 
outcast always conscious of his 
exile. 

This part of O’Casey’s career is 
set forth sympathetically in Sean 
O’Casey, the Man and His Work, 
by David Krause. 

With regard to the contemporary 
drama of the mid-thirties, Mr. 
Krause, an American scholar, 
accepts as gospel truth O’Casey’s 
fierce complaint that nobody was 
writing but a few “ featherweights ” 
A list given does not include either 
Bridie or Priestley, both of whom 
were pouring out plays from 1931 
onwards. 

O’Casey’s fury can be under- 
stood and forgiven. His major 
attempt to get away from the Irish 
scene, the symbolic Within the 
Gates, which was set in London’s 
Hyde Park, was received with blank 
incomprehension by the London 
public. And he has never been one 
to accept adverse criticism. 

W. A. DaRLINGTON in the Daily 

Telegraph (London) 


Luck of the Irish 

7 MY HANDICAP IS EIGHTEEN—I’M 
a rabbit,” said Irish-born 

Mrs. Paddy Martin of Nascet Wood 

Road, Watford, who recently holed- 


in-one three times at Rickmans- 
worth Golf Club, 

Was her triple hole-in-one luck 
then? Not quite. Before her first 
game on Friday with three men, 
including her husband Cecil, the 
club’s record-holder, Arthur Thom- 
kins, told her: “This is how to 
swing an eight iron.” 

She followed his instructions and 
drove the ball from 125 yards 
straight into the hole. She did this 
twice more on Saturday and Mon- 
day. Then she bought drinks all 
round in the clubhouse. 

Mrs. Martin, wife of a London 
personnel manager, is thinking of 
applying to the Ladies’ Golf Union 
for her feat to be recognised as a 
world record. She has been playing 
for nine years. 

For golfers, here is the secret of 
Mrs. Martin’s drive. Hold hands in 
advance of the ball, give the iron a 
quick cock, then swing. And, of 
course, you must have the luck of 
the Irish. 

The Star (London) 


Kilkenny Boy Makes 

Good 
JUDGE JAMES J. COMERFORD, OF 

the New York City Criminal 
Courts, is a native of Coolraheen, 
Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny. He 
joined the Irish Volunteers in 1917 
when he was seventeen and was a 
Captain before the Truce. 

He emigrated to the United 
States in 1925 and worked in 
grocery and department stores and 
in a paper factory before he lost 
his job in the depression of the 
1930's. Then he went out with a 
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bucket and chamois cloth and 
washed windows. 

“It was my experience in those 
years that convinced me of the 
necessity for formal education and 
that no one can make economic 
advancement without it in America,” 
he says. He went to evening classes 
in high school on the advice of a 
professor in Columbia University, 
who told him to come back to him 
when he had completed his course. 

Judge Comerford then took his 
university entrance examination and 
went to Columbia as a part-time 
evening student. After a year he 
became a full-time student and took 
his B.Sc. degree in 1940, his M.A. 
the following year. He then entered 
the Law School of Fordham, the 
Jesuit college, and took his LL.B. 
in 1945. 

Mrs. Comerford was born in 
New York, but her father, Edward 
Carr of Cloghan, and her mother, 
formerly Margaret Murphy of Kin- 
nitty, are both from County Offaly. 
TATLER II in the Irish Independent 


They Couldn’t Believe It 

Born Ben BOWLER, OF TRALEE, 
actor-comedian-ventriloquist Ben 

Bono can cite many examples of his 
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wife’s artistic ability, But it is as a 
home-maker that she really shines. 
As tour artistes, the Bowlers were 
faced with a big problem when, after 
fourteen years of marriage, their 
first son was born, Ben told me: 
“Because so many landladies are 
allergic to children, we decided to 
make our home in a caravan.” 

Sited on Malahide Green, the 
Bowlers’ caravan is any woman’s 
dream home. Complete with elec- 
tricity and telephone, it stands in 
a model garden which Ben, Robina 
and their two boys created from 
waste land. 

Ben recalls: “ As a boy, I forced 
myself to become an amateur 
magician. My party tricks helped 
me cover up the shyness resulting 
from a crippling bout of polio. In 
those days, there was no recognised 
rehabilitation treatment for polio 
victims.” 

In his own faith, will-power and 
endurance, Ben found the best pos- 
sible treatment. “ When I returned 
to Tralee as a circus contortionist 
and ‘Tarzan’, my old friends and 
neighbours found it hard to believe 
I was the one-time paralysed boy 
they used to know.” 

Maura LAVERTY in Empire News 


said the head of the firm to the new traveller, 


“we have no wish to stint you in the way of reasonable 
expenses. But don’t you think you’re overstepping the mark 
when you treat yourself to a new hat and mark it up on your 
expenses sheet as ‘Overhead Expenses ’?” 


WOMAN has a smile for every joy, a tear for every sorrow, a 
consolation for every grief, an excuse for every fault, a 
prayer for every misfortune, and an encouragement for every 


hope. 


Gaelic Proverb 


Like O’Casey, the playwright 

author enjoys living in this 

diverse English county, 

although his heart is in his 
native Ulster 


WHY I LIVE 
IN DEVON 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


M* settlement in Devon was 
IVE the result, substantially, of 
chance. My natural inclination 
was to live in Ulster, where I was 
born, but Ulster is a small place, 
no bigger, in its present state, than 
Yorkshire, and the greater part of 
it is agricultural land owned by 
the farmers who work on it. It 
cannot absorb all its sons and 
daughters who have, for at least 
two centuries, scattered themselves 
over the globe, and especially in 
the United States. 

In the normal course of things, I 
would, I suppose, have taken a 
job in my birthplace, Belfast, and 
have remained there, as most of 


HE author was at one time 

manager of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, and some of 
his many plays were produced 
there. 


my friends have done, ever since. 
But chance and design have played 
as much a part in my life as they 
have in other people’s, although I 
now wonder what is chance and 
what is design, without coming to 
a decision. 

I was on my way to visit a rela- 
tive in another part of Belfast when 
I went slightly out of my way, so 
that I passed through a dull street, 
full of banks and offices, instead 
of going through the exciting High 
Street. As I turned the corner, I 
saw a small group of boys waiting, 


.as I learnt, to be interviewed for a 


job as junior clerk in an insur- 
ance office. I did not want a job 
at that time, nor did I take the 
slightest interest in policies, but I 
joined the queue and, greatly to 
my dismay, got the job. 

The man who gave it to me went 
to London a year later, and two 
years afterwards, he got me a job 
in the same office. 


Condensed from Homes And Gardens 


All I knew about Devon then 
was that it existed. I spent my 
holidays in Ulster, where nearly all 
my relatives lived, and it was not 
until I was approaching thirty that 
I went to Devon for the first time. 
It was not the kind of country to 
which I was accustomed. Belfast 
and Dublin and Derry are beavti- 
fully situated cities, each with a 
lovely lough and a girdle of high 
mountains. 

I had only to walk outside my 
home in Belfast to see the high 
green hills and dark mountains. 
The only hills I saw in London 
were Streatham Hill and Primrose 
Hill, which are gently sloping 
hillocks. 

The Antrim Mountains are 
dark, but there are lovely low 
green hills in the north of Down 
and, beyond these, in South Down, 
are the high dark Mountains of 
Mourne. Belfast Lough and Lough 
Foyle and Dublin Bay are beauti- 
ful. I was surrounded by natural 
beauty in my native city, and 
could, in my childhood, find my- 
self on a farm little more than two 
miles from its centre. There are 
no mountains in the South of 
England, and I knew a family in 
London who had never seen one 
until they were well in their teens. 

My first visit to Devon was 
made because I found the long 
journey to Belfast, which included 
a night on the sea, more than I 
could manage, not only because 
of the distance, but because of the 
fare; but I cannot say that I par- 
ticularly liked that visit. 
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Some friends had taken lodgings 
in the fishing village of Beer. I 
remember vividly my depression 
at the difference between it and 
my native province. But I returned 
there after I was badly wounded in 
the first world war, and stayed 
there about six months. By the 
end of that time, I had become 
attached to Devonshire. 

I had left the City,*where my 
heart never was, and was living 
entirely by writing. A sudden call 
from some editor to do a job 
could be more conveniently and 
quickly answered from Devon than 
from Ulster, and this was an im- 
portant factor in my decision to 
settle there. By catching an early 
morning train, I could do the job 
in London and return to my home 
on the same day. 

I soon discovered that Devon is 
a more diverse county than I had 
ever imagined. If it lacks moun- 
tains, it does not lack moors, the 
most renowned of them being, of 
course, Dartmoor, though this is 
associated with a prison rather 
than a wide stretch of unruly land. 

But the prison is a very minor 
part of the moor, and a visitor can 
range over miles without once see- 
ing a sign of it. There are other 
and smaller moors, such as Wood- 
bury Common and Honiton Com- 
mon, which are attractive in al- 
most every respect and are pre- 
ferred by some people to Dart- 
moor; and they are conveniently 
placed for pleasant seaside resorts 
such as Seaton, and Sidmouth, 
and Budleigh Salterton. 
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Those who like larger towns 
can find a very charming one in 
Torquay, which is unique in these 
islands for its attractions. The 
local authorities have taken care to 
keep it a pleasure town, without, 
however, forgetting that it also has 
work to do which is not the let- 
ting of lodgings. 

I was uncommonly. lucky in my 
Devon lodgings, and my wife and 
I became warm friends of our 
landlady’s, whose house we visited 
several times a year. 

My decision to live in Devon 
was made one morning when, 
walking along the road in which I 
now live, I found myself leaning 
on a gate—I still have it—which 
separated me from a field of corn. 
Before me was a lovely view of a 
wide valley down which a river 
slowly ran. I turned to my wife, 
as entranced as I was, and said, 
“This is where we'll build our 
house!” 

I must be the world’s champion 
optimist, for I knew nothing about 
the site beyond the fact that it 
existed. But my luck was in, and 
I was able to buy the plot and 
build my house. Additions have 
been made both to the house and 
to the land, and I live among 
neighbours I like. 

The country cottages are still 
among the most lovely features of 
Devon, but they are rapidly being 
replaced by council cottages, 
which, though superior in many 
respects to the old cottage, stir no 
feelings of pleasure in the spec- 
tator. In the neighbouring fishing 
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Ww wounds had made 
London almost impossible 
for me; and ! realised, apart 
from anything else, that | 
could not continue to do dra- 
, Matic criticism in the circum- 
stances in which | was then 
placed. Crutches are incompat- 
ible with that job. Latecomers to 
the theatre—that detestable lot 
of people—would trip over 
mine. 

Theatre managers, realising 
my difficulty, were very kind 
about it, and took trouble to 
give me stalls so placed that | 
was subjected to this nuisance 


as little as possible. | have 
seldom felt so much satisfac- 
tion as | enjoyed when, one 


night, | kicked a fellow who 
not only came late at the begin- 
ning of the performance, but 
came late at the beginning of 
every act. 
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village of Beer there was a charm- 
ing group of cottages, but it has 
been demolished—and I am bound 
to say not before it was time, for 
the interior conditions were awful. 

One of the most charming vil- 
lages I have seen, so far as its 
architecture is concerned, is New- 
ton Poppleford, only about ten 
miles from my home. 

I can truthfully say that I am as 
contented as any human being 
can hope to be. The only increase 
of content I can hope to gain 
would be if it were possible for 


me to live in Ulster, as conven- 
iently for my work as I live in 
Devon. But, apart from fiying, 
which frightens the wits out of me 
so much that I have never been 
inside an aeroplane, there is no 
hope of that for me. 
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So I shall live in Devon and go 
on making visits to Northern Ire- 
land. I can truly say, since my 
needs are not numerous, that I 
have almost all that a reasonable 
man can desire in the way of 
happiness. 


laa! 
bed 
Trouble in Store ? 


] 4M told this really happened once in Dublin. The store was 
crowded, and the assistants were doing their best to serve 
the customers. 

Presently a middle-aged man entered. He was not exactly 
dressed to the nines, as they say—nothing like, for instance, 
the floor-walkers, He stood before a woman customer and 
asked, “ Madam, are you being attended to?” 

“ How dare you!” was the angry retort. “ Do you belong 
to this shop?” 

“No, madam,” he replied quietly. ““ The shop belongs to 
me.” 

It did, in fact—every stick and stone of it. J.M. 


BLESSINGS on him who first invented sleep ! It covers a man, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak. It is meat for the hungry, 
drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot. 
It is the current coin that purchases cheaply all pleasures of 
the world, and the balance that sets on even terms the king 
and the shepherd, the fool and the sage. 
CERVANTES 


AFTER many years of stone deafness, a Kerry farmer bought 

an invisible hearing aid during a holiday in Dublin. When 
he returned for some minor adjustments the shop assistant 
asked him how he liked the aid. 

“ Fine,” the farmer replied with enthusiasm. “I can hear 
conversation in the next room.” 

“Tl bet your relatives are happy now that you can hear 
again.” 

“ Oh, I haven’t told them about having a hearing aid,” the 
old gent said with a devilish grin. “I just pretend I still can’t 
hear them. And, ye know, I’ve changed me will three times 
already!” 
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There’s not a particle of truth in the age-old beliefs 
about pure or blue blood 


What Your 


Blood Tells 


about You 


J. V. SHEPPARD 


OW much does your blood 

reveal about you? Will it tell 
whether you are highborn or low- 
born, French or English, man or 
woman, hot or cold-blooded? 

In an English court recently, a 
man on trial had reason to regret 
what his blood told about him. He 
was suspected of having sent 
“ poison-pen” letters threatening 
violence unless money was paid to 
him. A scientist, called in to 
testify, explained that about three 
out of four people secrete blood- 
group substances in their saliva. 
An analysis of the suspect’s blood 
showed it to be group A. The 
saliva on the sealing flaps of the 
letters was the same type, a piece 
of evidence which helped to con- 

The best way to understand 
blood is to look in the ocean. 
There you will find simple forms 
of life made up of a layer or two 
of cells. These forms take their 
nourishment directly from the 
water and discard their waste pro- 
ducts in the same way. Now look 
at yourself: a bulky, complex 


creature made up of layer on layer 
of tissues. How can the deeply- 
buried cells in your body obtain 
food? Blood is nature’s answer. It 
bathes every body cell in a fluid 
which is just the right temper- 
ature and has just the right com- 
bination of chemicals to support 
life. 

Blood is a half-and-half concoc- 
tion of plasma and cells. The 
plasma, or fluid portion, carries 
fats, sugar, proteins, and vitamins 
to body cells: at the same time, it 
removes urea and other waste pro- 
ducts and transports reserve food 
supplies to storage depots like the 
liver. 

Floating in the plasma are a 
variety of cells: red ones bursting 
with colouring matter, several 
kinds of white cells which help 
fight infection, and platelets which 
are essential to blood clotting. 
Various organs and tissues—such 
as the bone marrow, spleen, 
stomach, and liver—work to- 
gether to produce these cells. 

In order to keep the body fires 
burning, the tissues need oxygen 
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HERE is not a drop of truth in old beliefs that gave rise to 


such terms as French blood, tribal blood, pure blood, or even 
blue blood. Such expressions reflect the belief that blood varies 
from class to class and from nation to nation. 

Science has disproved this belief. Laboratory examinations of the 
blood of millions of people all over the world have revealed no 
important differences between the blood of king and commoner, 
Eskimo and Cuban, Frenchman and Englishman. 

Science also has shown that neither physical nor cultural traits 
can be inherited through the blood, because blood does not pass 
from mother to child. Each parent contributes a set of genes 
which combine to form the new individual. Genes can influence 
the blood, but blood has no effect on the genes. 
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which is brought to them com- 
bined with the haemoglobin in the 
red cells. You have about 35 
million million of these micro- 
scopic discs busily carrying 
oxygen from your lungs to the 
body cells, and carbon dioxide on 
the return trip. Since each red 
cell lives only about four months, 
new cells are poured into your 
circulation from the bone marrow 
at the rate of about 80 million per 
second. 

The number of red cells which 
you possess depends upon your 
age, sex, location, and activities. 
While you sleep, your blood count 
drops. It begins to rise when you 
get up and increases about § per 
cent. during your waking hours. 
At birth, you had far more red 
cells per drop of blood than an 
adult man. Two weeks later, your 
count began to drop, and by the 
middle teens it had reached the 
adult level. Men, on the average, 
have 74 per cent. more cells than 
women. 

If you climb a mountain your 
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blood count climbs with you, 
because the air at higher altitudes 
is thinner, and you need more 
cells to capture the reduced supply 
of oxygen. Your bone marrow 
responds to the need by pouring 
reserve cells into your blood. The 
same thing happens during strenu- 
ous exercise and intense emo- 
tional stress when your body calls 
for more oxygen. 

The white cells, lacking in 
haemoglobin, are outnumbered 
about 600 to 1 by the reds, but 
are just as important to life. If 
you cut your finger, opening the 
door to bacteria, white cells im- 
mediately rush to the site of the 
injury. They wall off the area, 
eat” the bacteria, and aid in 
tissue repair. 

The white cells are great 
travellers, constantly squeezing in 
and out of the circulation, so their 
number in the blood stream varies 
in the same person from day to 
day and even from minute to 
minute. 

They stand by in great numbers 


cir 
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during the last month of preg- 
nancy and shoot up when labour 
begins. During a bout with an 
acute infection, such as appen- 
dicitis or pneumonia, they may 
double or triple their forces. The 
kind and number of white cells 
present at such times often give 
the doctor a clue to the nature and 
severity of the disease. 

Along with the other services it 
performs, the blood circulates the 
“chemical messengers,” called 
hormones, which are secreted 
directly into the blood, by the 
endocrine glands. 

We do not yet know the full 
story of how the hormones affect 
our emotions, but we do know 
that the product of the adrenal 
glands patterns our reactions to 
fear and stress, that an overactive 
thyroid causes irritability, and that 
the glandular changes which pre- 


cede menstruation can give rise to 
nervous tension. Thus there may 
be an element of truth in the ex- 
pression “ hot-blooded ” if we take 
it to mean that the blood carries 
potent chemicals which trigger 
our emotions. 

Proof that their bloods do not 
mix is found in the fact that 
mother and child may belong to 
different blood groups. The blood 
of every human being belongs in 
one of four major groups. 

Your blood group is determined 
like this: There are two complex 
proteins known as A and B which 
may or may not be present in 
your red cells. If just A is present, 
you belong in Group A; B alone, 
you are Group B; if both are 
present, Group AB; if you have 
neither, you are Group O. Your 
blood group is inherited and it 
remains the same through life. 
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[N Ireland the farmer’s wife is very often referred to by the 
farmer-husband and by the neighbours as Herself. 
There are a dignity and an authority about the appellation. 
In certain domains Herself is the undisputed ruler. Naturally, 
everything indoors is hers, but, outside, the poultry pertain to 


just “ Herself” 


her and the butter. 


Coarser things, cattle and crops, she leaves to Himself, 
though she may often be a good judge of a beast, and her 
opinion on mangolds and oats and when to cut the hay may 


be worth seeking. 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


Joun: “Does your wife ever pay you any compliments?” 
ALex: “Only in winter, whe mn the fire gets low. Then 


she Says: 


‘ Alexander, the grate.’ 


“ There’s a grand one for some fine lady’s 
~ dinner in London” 


Out with the Wexford 


Lobstermen 


RICHARD ROCHE 


EN John, the skipper of 

the Kilmore Quay trawler 
Pride of Leinster, said we 
would sail at half past seven in 
the morning I thought we would 
probably be among the first boats 
to leave the quay. Yet, when I 
arrived at the little harbour just 
as the Angelus was ringing, most 
of the other trawlers had already 
left for the fishing grounds. 

“ They’re out since about four 
o’clock,” John explained. “ They’re 
trawling. We have to wait until 
the tide is right to lift the lobster 
pots. The marker buoys would not 
be above water if the tide was 
full.” With that he went below to 
start the diesel. The two other 
members of the crew, Pat and 
Marcus, were busy preparing 
lobster bait, laying in food and 
water supplies for the day and 
taking aboard a stock of fish- 
boxes. 

The diesel spluttered into action, 
then settled itself into a steady 
rhythm. John came on deck and 
took the wheel. The other three 
of us cast off and we glided out 


from behind the protecting arm of 
the quay wall and into the gentle 
swell of the open sea. John pointed 
the trawler’s bow south-eastwards 
and gradually we left the snug 
cottages and the Star of the Sea 
Church of Kilmore far astern. 
Our course took us over Saint 
Patrick’s Bridge, a curious natural 
ridge of rocks running from the 
mainland to the Little Saltee 


‘Island. Once it was used by Saltée 


islanders to travel to and from 
the mainland. 

We left the Saltees on our star- 
board bow. As we put further out 
to sea, the south Wexford coast- 
line opened up on either side. To 
the west stretched Ballyteigue Bay, 
the “graveyard of a thousand 
ships”, its placid waters hiding 
dangerous reefs and shoals. Skirt- 
ing it, attractive as a South Sea 
island beach, was the Burrow, on 
whose sloping sands, at one period 
within living memory, there lay 
the hulks of thirteen wrecked ships. 

As we headed towards the 
Black Rock, where some of our 
lobster-pots were laid, we could 
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Try the Breathing Test 

SoME of the first hall-marked Irish silver (dating from 1638) 

were stamped with a harp crowned, the date-letter and the 
maker’s mark (this usually consists of the initials of the 
maker’s name). In 1731 a new duty mark of a figure of 
Hibernia was introduced. In 1807 the King’s head was added. 
Upon the repeal of the duty on silver in 1809 the Queen’s 
head was omitted. 

Has the hall-mark been meddled with? Hall-marks have 
been taken from comparatively inexpensive objects and skil- 
fully embedded in heavier pieces. Breathe on it. Any altera- 
tion in the original will show up more clearly that way. Old 
silver is seldom highly polished without reason! 

NANCIE HAtTTE in the Irish Times 
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see on the southern horizon the 
Coningbeg and Barrells lightships. 
Near the Coningbeg in recent 
years salvage firms discovered 
scores of sunken ships, lying there 
since the 1914-18 war, from which 
thousands of pounds worth of 
copper and other valuable metals 
has been recovered. 

Fishermen have learned tc 
avoid the wrecks, as many precious 
nets and gear have been lst 
through entanglement. Yet, all 
round the ships, the fishing goes 
on—as it must—for here lies the 
famous Nymph fishing-bank. 

By this time John was searching 
the shore for the landmarks which 
would tell him where the pots 
were laid. The rest of us scanned 
the waters for the bobbing buoys. 
We were within a cable’s length 
of the Black Rock where cormo- 
rants perched and seals slid in and 
out of the ocean. 

Suddenly Marcus pointed. John 
brought the trawler around and 
throttled back the engine. We came 


up on the yellow buoy from the 
weather side. Marcus lunged with 
a boat-hook, drew the line aboard 
and Pat, oil-skinned for the occa- 
sion, started to haul. 

John set the winch turning and 
the dripping rope snaked in over 
the starboard gunwale. The trawler 
was now barely edging forward, 
for care had to be taken not to 
break ropes or smash pots. The 
line grew taut, then the first 
lobster-pot broke the surface. Con- 
certed action by John, Pat and 
Marcus had the pot aboard, its 
line loosely trailed along the well- 
deck, in a twinkling. To Marcus 
fell the task of rebaiting each pot 
with pieces of fish as it came 
aboard. 

That first pot held nothing more 
valuable than a huge crab. John 
flung him overboard immediately. 
The next pot contained two small 
lobsters, writhing and flailing their 
feelers as they were taken out and 
placed in a fish-box under a wet 
sack. The third pot contained a 
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menster lobster, his blue-grey 
shell and nippers encrusted by tiny 
barnacies. 

“ There’s a grand one for some 
fine lady’s dinner in London,” 
said Pat with satisfaction (Kilmore 
lobsters are eagerly sought in Paris 
and London). 

From the remaining eleven pots 
on that first train we took eight 
lobsters in all-——a satisfying catch. 
Then, with the wire-and-wicker 
pots stacked aft, we set off to find 
the next of our trains. 

The morning’s labour had 
whetted our appetites even more 
and Marcus went below to get the 
gas-ring going for a meal. Soon we 
were biting into thick sandwiches 
and drinking hot, sweet tea in the 
foc’sle. We relieved John at the 
wheel so that he could snatch a 
bite before the next haul. 

We lifted seven more trains of 
pots, and relaid them that fore- 
noon. Although the grounds had 
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almost been fished out, our total 
haul of lobsters numbered forty- 
three, and John and his crew were 
happy as we headed back to Kil- 
more Quay. We had another meal 
on the way, this time of fresh 
mackerel and pollock, which we 
had caught on handlines, together 
with new potatoes, all boiled in 
sea water, and washed down by 
more hot tea. 

As we neared the harbour Pat 
completed his task of binding the 
nippers of all the lobsters caught, 
to facilitate handling, while Marcus 
swabbed down the decks. 

Inside the quay wall other boats 
were already back from the fishing 
grounds, their catches in boxes 
being loaded on lorries for the 
Dublin market. Our lobsters would 
be kept for a day or two alive in an 
underwater crate, until a consign- 
ment was ready. Then, packed in 
sawdust and ice, they would be 
transported to London or Paris. 
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Funny Bus-iness 
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A 8Us conductor had been told several times about the noise 

he made coming home after late duty. “I wish you'd try 
to be more careful,” his wife said to him. “ You wake the 
baby every time you come in.” 

He promised to do his best. After the next spell of late 
duty he opened the front door without a sound, crept upstairs 
without a single creak, and reached the top landing safely. 
Then habit asserted itself. In a stentorian voice he bellowed, 
“ Have your fares ready, please!” 


AT the age of twenty we don’t care what the world thinks 
of us. At thirty we worry about what it is thinking about 
us. At forty we discover that it wasn’t thinking of us. 
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The stone that roared.... 
Would it do so again? 


MY MOMENT 
OF TRUTH 
ON TARA 


4 yee the years I have visited 
most of our historical places, 
but not until recently did I set 
foot on the most obvious, perhaps, 
of them all—history-teeming Tara 
Hill. 

It must be an unforgettable ex- 
perience for those who, primed in 
its vicissitudinous story, stand 
there for the first time and medi- 
tate, and marvel at a panorama that 
sweeps across four provinces and 
embraces, Slaneward, the hill on 
which Saint Patrick lit the porten- 
tous Paschal fire that so troubled’ 
pagan King Laoghaire in his Tara 
stronghold. 

But let me confess that the main 
purpose of my visit was to lay a 
reverent hand on the age-old Lia 
Fail (the Stone of Destiny) on 
Tara’s crest. And this simple 
action, as you will see, was not 
untinged with vanity—vaulting 
ambition, if you like. 

Condensed from 


But let me begin at the begin- 
ning. According to the chroniclers, 
the newly-crowned High King of 
Ireland was proclaimed near this 
pillar-stone; and then when, as a 
matter of course, he touched the 
stone a voice inside it gave out a 
mighty holler of approval. But 
only, mind you, if the king were 
the rightful successor to the throne. 
Otherwise there was a deadly 
silence—and trouble. 

Legend goes farther than that 

. and hence the reason for my 
presence on the royal hill. It asserts 
that the Lia Fail never lost its 
voice and that it is there to this 
very day. What’s more: as of old, 
it will bellow approvingly if it 
should be touched by a rightful 
heir—a lineal descendant of the 
last lawful occupant of the throne. 

Now, supposing I were that 
heir . Preposterous? Presump- 
tuous? Delusion of grandeur? All 
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right. But what was the harm in 
trying? Legend says nothing about 
misfortunes or sudden (or linger- 
ing) death befalling those who 
merely touch the Stone of Destiny. 

Not a bit of harm; and there 
now was the stone only ten feet 
away. Still, supposing . . . This 
travelling companion of mine, a 
stalwart member of the Garda 
Siochéna: wouldn’t I look mighty 
foolish in his presence if nothing 
happened when I laid my hand on 
it? To be sure, I had told him of 
my intention, But that wouldn’t 
necessarily save me from being cut 
to ribbons by the sarcasm of his 
incisive Cork tongue. 

“Yerra, go on—touch it!” he 
urged, noticing my hesitancy. 
“ Sure, ye never can tell.” 

His is a compelling voice, given 
to command for many years now. 
I edged forward a few steps; then 
a horrible thought struck me. 
Supposing I proved to be the right- 
ful heir, would I be landed in 
Mountjoy or Portlaoise for pro- 
claiming a thirty-two-county 


Bookie’s Daughter ? 
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Kingdom there and then? And 
taken into custody by this very 
limb of the republican law who 
was egging me on? 

But the unworthy thought was 
as fleeting as the scudding rain- 
cloud overhead. A few more steps 
forward and my tremulous hand 
was gripping the Stone of Des 
ee 

The rest of the story is soon 
told. Amidst an unbroken, im- 
memorial silence—the same that 
had hovered over Tara Hill before 
I was so foolhardy as to venture on 
to it—I withdrew that hand and 
scampered downhill to the waiting 
car. 

I was right: that Corkman’s 
stream of sarcasm followed me on 
the wind. There was really no need 
for it, for I was even by then a re- 
pentant, and wiser, man. At least I 
knew the awful truth and I was no 
longer haunted by pretentious 
thoughts of royalty. No, sir. And I 
have now resumed my plebeian, 
democratic, republican way of life 
with the utmost resignation. 


HER mother had brought the little girl to the hairdresser’s, 
and while they waited, the child heard what was said, and 


became thoughtful. 


“T want to have her hair bobbed,” said the mother. 
“ What sort of bob would you like?” asked the barber. 
“ Mummy,” said the girl, “ could I have a bob each way?” 


‘THE mistake people make with regard to my plays is that 

they go there on the advice of intellectuals, like Hobson 
and Kenneth Tynan, expecting intellectual entertainment. 
I go to the theatre to enjoy myself. 


BRENDAN BEHAN 
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| Ir HAPPENED THIS MONTH | 


“You Will Die at Midnight” 
warned the Old Woman 


RECKLESS LorD LYTTELTON 
had just returned from a trip 
to Ireland to his London (Berkeley 
Square) home, in November, 1779, 
when he became the victim of what 
is regarded as one of the most 
amazing true ghost stories of all 
time. 
The thirty-five-year-old rake, who 
that very day had made a speech in 
the House of Lords concerning 
Ireland, later told his friends that 
he had dreamed of a fluttering bird 
and of a woman who had told him 
in no uncertain terms that he was 
about to die. She pointed to the 
clock, said Lyttelton, just as the 
hands fixed on twelve. “On that 
hour, on the third day, your life 
will be concluded,” this lady is 
supposed to have said. 

Lyttelton had suffered a series of 
suffocating attacks, and his friends 
feared for his health and sanity. 
The following two days passed un- 
easily. On the third day, Lyttelton 
set out with some friends for his 
country house near Epsom. There, 
unknown to him, all the clocks and 
watches had been set forward one 
hour, to make his time of waiting 
that much the shorter. 

Slowly the hours passed, and 
when the clocks passed midnight 
Lyttelton became convinced he had 


broken the “ spell ” placed on him. 
At 12.15 he called for a draught of 
icine, and some time later sent 
his servant from the room for a 
spoon. When the man returned, 
Lyttelton was suffering yet another 
attack. He died exactly at midnight. 
The story has an even more 
amazing sequel. One of the party 
earlier in the day had visited nearby 
Dartford Powder Mill, and decided 
to stay the night at a house there. 
This man, Miles Peter Andrews, 
was afterwards to aver that Lyrttel- 
ton appeared in his bedroom, “in 
robe-de-chambre and nightcap”, 
just at the time he was gasping out 
his last breath at Pit Place. 


By Whose Hand? 
N NOVEMBER 19, 1798, THEOBALD 
Wolfe Tone died of throat 
wounds in the Provost’s Prison in 
Dublin. 

The official story was that he had 
died as a result of his own actions 
a few days before. It was even 
stated that when the police surgeon 
told him he might yet survive the 
wounds in his throat, he had spoken 
jestingly of his poor skill as an 
anatomist. 

But very few people really 
believed that Tone sought to take 
his own life in order to cheat the 
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gallows. Only a week before he 
died he had penned a note to his 
wife which said in part: “ Be 
assured [ will die as I have lived 
and you will have no cause to blush 
for me.” 

Was that the statement of a man 
afraid of death? Yet twenty-four 
hours after he had scribbled these 
words he was lying wounded in his 
cell, What happened there may 
never be revealed. But what is 
known is that the Castle authorities 
were determined that Tone should 
die at all costs. And die he did— 
but it is difficult to believe that this 
lion-hearted man suddenly grew so 
terrified of the gallows that he was 
driven to take his own life... . 


900 Delegates Decide 

N NOVEMBER 18, 1873, A CON- 

ference opened in the circular 
hall of the Rotunda, Dublin. It 
was an important occasion, and it 
was only fitting that it should be 
held in an important room: for in 
this same apartment many of the 
great leaders of the past had made 
important speeches, decisions, de- 
clarations. 

900 delegates from every county, 
and representing all classes and 
creeds, had foregathered to see if 
they could form a “league with a 
programme of self-government”. 
Joseph Biggar, originator of obstruc- 
tion tactics (known to Americans 
as filibustering) in the House of 
Commons, was among those present. 
So was Fenian John Martin. The 
chairman was a Cork banker, 
William Shaw. 

This conference, which was to 
result in a movement that spear- 
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headed the political life of the 
country for many years, lasted a 
full three days. There was no bit- 
terness, no discord, business pro- 
ceeded smoothly, There were a 
great many things to decide, bus 
finally the title of the new move. 
ment was selected and approved— 
The Home Rule League. 


Ice-cold in the Dock 


“| WANT TO SAY THAT I HAVE 

employed no lawyer or attorney, 
nor have I filed any defence, because 
by so doing I would be recognising 
English law in Ireland, I defy and 
despise any punishment it may in 
flict on me. I have spoken.” 

This was one of the shortest, most 
effective speeches ever made in a 
court of law in Ireland, and it was 
uttered by the Fenian leader, James 
Stephens, during his trial in the 
Magistrates’ Room in Dublin 
Castle one bleak November day ia 
1865, 

It was an extraordinary trial 
Every approach to the courtroom 
was guarded. Around the dock 
itself the police stood in rows four 
deep. Among the spectators were 
lords and ladies who had come te 
see with their own eyes the man 
who had struck terror into the 
heart of the Establishment. 

But no one had struck terror inte 
his heart. In the dock he was cold, 
distant, aloof, unconcerned. Per: 
haps the only nervous voice heard 
in that courtroom belonged to 
Pierce Nagle, the informer, who 
visibly trembled when on one occa- 
sion Stephens told him sharply to 
speak up. 


The trial, whatever the intentions 
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of the authorities, served only to 
provide yet one further proof of 
Stephen’s great courage and utter 
belief in his political and personal 
destiny. 


A Year in Prison 

QNE OF THE GREAT LorD ByRon’s 
first editors was a young man 

called Eugenius Roche, who was 

born in Paris, where his Cork-born 

father was Professor of Modern 

Languages in L’Ecole Militaire. 

Roche was editing a paper called 
Literary Recreations when he pub- 
lished Byron’s work. The poet had 
just started to write verse, but 
Roche was never a man to wait for 
other people to make up his mind 
about anything for him. 

He was eighteen when he came 
to London to study journalism and 
play-writing. (His drama William 
Tell was being rehearsed in Drury 
Lane Theatre when it burned 
down.) Before long he became 
editor of the Morning Journal, a 
paper with forthright views reflect- 
ing the editor’s own. They were 
deeply critical of the Government 
of the day, and as a result he spent 
a year in prison. Later he edited 
another paper, the Morning Post. 

On November 7, 1829, Roche 
died in London. Some time later 
his poems, memoir and a portrait 
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at the age of seventy. 
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were published in a book callea 
London in 1,000 Years. 


Young Irelander on the 

Bench 

N NOVEMBER 12, 1890, DIED JOHN 

O’Hagan, one of the last of the 
Young Irelanders who had gathered 
around Thomas Davis over forty 
years before. 

Strong-minded and gifted, 
O’Hagan was born in Newry in 
1822, amd early decided to study 
law. He practised on the Munster 
Circuit for some years, and was one 
of the first members of the Young 
Ireland party. Charles Gavin Duffy 
was a personal friend; and when 
Duffy was put on trial for com- 
plicity in the 1848 Rising, O’Hagan 
was a counsel for the defence. 

His patriotic poems in The 
Nation were widely quoted, and in 
the course of his long life he re- 
ceived many honours, some of them 
British-bestowed. He was made 
Commissioner of National Educa- 
tion, Queen’s Counsel, a Judicial 
Commissioner under the Land Act 
of 1881 with the rank of Judge in 
the High Court of Justice. 

His father-in-law and namesake, 
Thomas O’Hagan, became the first 
Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
simce the time of James the Second. 

J. E. 


your new life of ease?” 


Pat asked an old man who had just retired from work 
it 


“It’s terrible hard to get used to 


get up early in the morning and find [ve got nothing to do 
h done.” 


and then go to bed late wit 


Keep a calm eye on their growth before 
they reach their teens .... 


HOW TALL WILL YOUR 
CHILDREN GROW ? 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


ROBABLY at no time has 

the attention of medical 
researchers on problems of growth 
been more intense than it is to- 
day. The problems of dwarfism 
and giantism are becoming more 
serious because they are more 
numerous and more noticeable. 
For one thing, our knowledge of 
the réle of hormones in our 
growth processes has expanded 
tremendously. New developments 
give promise that all need not be 
left to chance. 

From the earliest times dwarfs 
have, of course, inspired awe and 
superstition as well as amusement 
and curiosity, and even today they 
are displayed as presumably fasci- 
nating objects at the side show. 
Clinically they are indeed a source 
of fascination, because so little is 
yet understood of the processes 
of growth and maturation which 
cause dwarfism. 

A dwarf is a person who, at 
maturity, has not reached the min- 
imum height for his race, or more 
precisely, for white European- 
American groups, fifty-one inches 


in the male or forty-eight inches 
in the female. But height and 
weight are merely two of the seven 
useful measures; fully as impor- 
tant is proportion. 

In a child the geographic mid- 
point is close to the umbilicus, 
while with maturation this point 
moves downward to the symphysis 
as the lower extremities lengthen 
out. Likewise the circumference of 
a baby’s skull is more than half the 
height, but with skeletal growth so 
much more rapid than growth of 
the skull, the fraction for a normal 
adult is only one-third. The 
normal span (the distance from 
fingertip to fingertip of out- 
stretched arms) equals the height 
in an adult, but if the long bones 
continue to grow the span will 
finally exceed the height. 

The average child grows fastest 
as a baby during its first yegr, in- 
creasing in length by as much as 
nine or ten inches. As a general 
average yardstick, a parent can 
expect a boy to double his two- 
year length by the time he’s 
eighteen; a girl is usually twice 
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her eighteen-month length when 
she reaches maturity. When a boy 
is six and a half—and when a girl 
is five—two-thirds of full height 
has been reached. Three-quarters 
of adult height is reached at nine 
for a boy, and seven and a half for 
a girl. 

Parents are advised to keep a 
calm eye on the growth of each of 
their children before they reach 
teenage. Any outstanding extreme 
in growth pattern from that given 
above should be brought to the 
attention of the family physician. 
Much can be done in some in- 
stances through diet and hormone 
therapy to aid growing youngsters 
so that they will end up with a 
size and shape closer to the aver- 
age. In addition, when a physician 
believes that a child’s growth 
pattern is outside the usual range, 
he can undertake several tests to 
spot the cause. 

Heredity still controls the basic 
outlines of a child’s growth. If the 
parents are tall, chances are their 
children will be tall; short parents 
are likely to have short children. 
But any individual couple may 
produce both tall and _ short 
children because of genes in- 
herited from ancestors. Environ- 
ment and nutrition together also 
help to regulate the growth pace. 

In addition to high caloric 
need, a relatively greater amount 
of protein is required by growing 
adolescents than is necessary after 
growth has stopped. Yet eating 
habits of these adolescents fre- 
quently do not provide needed 
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N X-ray of the hand will 

show if the  wristbone 
development is slow for the 
particular child's age. In special 
cases, proper endocrine treat- 
ment can help a slow-growing 
child. Methyl testosterone will 
help his growth. One boy of 
fourteen with a ten-year-old 
bone development was treated, 
and added five inches and 
twenty-eight pounds within 
seventeen months. 

Vitamin 8-12 can speed 
growth if the child has been on 
a poor diet and suffers from a 
lack of this vitamin. Poor 
nutrition is the commonest 
cause of retarded growth and 
adding calories as well as 
vitamin B-12 to the diet of a 
thin child will help its growth. 
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protein. Teenage girls, in parti- 
cular, often choose meals which 
are protein poor. Teenagers also 
frequently fail to eat enough 
calcium-rich foods. Vitamin D is 
essential to the effective utilisation 
of calcium, but like calcium, it is 
unavailable in most foods. 

For several years after growth 
stops, nutrient requirements re- 
main high—bones are strength- 
ened or mineralised, and reserve 
stores of certain nutrients, par- 
ticularly proteins, calcium and 
iron, are accumulated. Shortages 
of these reserves can result in 
mineral-poor bones, and delayed 
sexual maturity. 
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Whether your chiid will be 
short or tall depends still upon 
a number of unknown, and still 
uncontrollable, factors. Neverthe- 
less, if you have a child with a 
growth problem and want to 
learn the facts as to whether or 
not modern medicine can do any- 
thing to solve it, consult your 


family physician first. Don’t ex- 
periment on your own, other than 
to be sure that your child’s diet 
is well balanced, that he or she gets 
plenty of sleep, fresh air, and 
sunshine. Only through a 
physician should you expect that 
an abnormal or specialised growth 
problem will be helped. 


The Art of Getting Dirty 
[7 is always a pleasure to see the gate of a farmyard opened in 
the morning and a flock of geese, honking rapturously, 
march as stately as their haste will permit to the pond at the 
edge of the green. What defiance is in their looks! With 
what a noble conceit the gander carries himself as he looks 
about him and seems to offer to take on all-comers in defence 
of his dames! 

Soon after their return to the farm, the gate is opened 
again, and out comes an enormous and filthy sow with her 
litter of a dozen. Fat though she is, she can run well enough 
under the impetus of thirst, stumbling every now and then 
as though she were being tripped up by long clothes. Her 
children frisk about her in an ecstasy, running this way and 
that, but always in a bunch, as if each of them were afraid 
to venture alone into the dangerous outside world. 

What happiness there is in their pretty curled tails and in 
their pretty innocent faces, not yet touched with the grossness 
of maturity! How merrily, as if they were playing a game, 
they all of a sudden break into a gallop and race each other to 
the edge of the pond! How greedily they set about rooting 
in the mud, their mother grunting in their midst and educat- 
ing them by example in the art of getting dirty! 

RoBERT LynpD 


THE little man at the village pub, two miles from his home 
town, was saying that he took a bus out every evening, as 
the beer was a penny a pint cheaper. 
When it was pointed out that the bus fare was twopence 
each way, he replied : “’Tis. But sure I keep on drinking till 
I make a profit.” 
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From early times poets, storytellers and crafts- 
men earned their livelihood by moving from 
place to place 


They Wandered the Roads 
of Ireland 


KEVIN DANAHER 


NCE upon a time there was 

a Corkman who vowed that 
he would never rest until he 
reached the end of the world. 
And so he travelled many a weary 
mile over land and sea, until he 
came to a great wall that reached 
nearly to the sky. Up he went 
from crevice to crevice with his 
heart in his mouth until, at the 
very top, he found a Kerryman 
calmly seated, smoking his pipe 
and gazing wistfully into the 
infinite space beyond. 

A slight exaggeration, perhaps; 
he may have been smoking a cigar- 
ette, but the fact remains that the 
Irish have always been notable 
travellers. A Continental scholar, 
Walafrid Strabo, who flourished 
1,100 years ago, remarked that 
the Irish of his time were so given 
to wandering abroad that it was 
second nature to them. He had 
seen them come by the shipload, 
monks and craftsmen and scholars, 
“a whole herd of philosophers” 
as One contemporary put it, who 
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were made welcome by kings and 
bishops and left their mark deep 
on religion and learning in Europe. 

And there were others, less 
welcome, maybe, to the kings and 
the bishops, but loved by the 
ordinary people: jugglers, min- 
strels and poets, experts in the 
arts of entertainment for which 
the Irish were noted. Some there 
were who scorned the easy roads 
of France and Germany and 
turned their ships westward and 
northward, where they certainly 
discovered Iceland and possibly 
reached what is now America, and 
returned to tell of the great ice 
islands which floated on the sea, 
and the tusked walrus and the 
spouting whales and the strange 
and wonderful adventures which 
befell them in the magic islands of 
the great ocean. 

We can be sure that there were 
Irishmen out and about long before 
the great days of the missionaries. 
King Daéithi is said to have been 
killed by lightning at the foot of 
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the Alps, and Irish raiders snatched 
Patrick into slavery and, all un- 
known to themselves, changed his- 
tory for Ireland and for Europe. 

There is hardly a spot on the 
globe where an Irish foot has not 
trod, from the Polar wastes to the 
jungles of central Africa and from 
the cannibal islands to the palaces 
of kings. 

With such a tradition of wander- 
ing we may well imagine that 
people were moving about the 
home island too. We often have 
the mistaken idea that people 
“long ago” lived in isolation, 
never moving out of their own 
parish and seldom seeing a stran- 
ger. The truth is, for all our hikers 
and motor cars, it is probable that 
there are fewer people moving on 
the Irish roads now than there 
were at almost any time in the past. 

In the old days there were many 
classes of people whose livelihood 
depended upon their moving from 
place to place. Take, for instance, 
the bands of poets who imposed 
themselves on the populace, eating 
a chief or noble out of house and 
home and then passing on to the 
next hospitable house with their 
extravagant demands for bigger 
and better hospitality. If anyone 
refused their demands they com- 
posed satires on him, sung by every 
scullion and cattle-boy in the 
country, to the shame of the vic- 
tim. 

Think of the band that de- 
scended on Guaire, the good king 
of Connacht: over 600 poets, their 
womenfolk and servants, and 150 
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hounds. Lucky for him that his 
brother, Saint Marbhan, was there 
to help him, for although his wealth 
was great and his generosity pro- 
verbial, the demands of the poets 
were unreasonable. Cuckoos to sing 
to them between Big and Little 
Christmas was one of their minor 
requests. No wonder that the men 
of Ireland rose against them in the 
end and would have driven them 
out of the country, bag and bag- 
gage, but for the intervention of 
another saint, Colmcille, who 
begged permission for them to 
stay, under promise of their good 
behaviour. 

But for centuries after this, and 
even down to our own day, the 
wandering poets have been on the 
roads of Ireland. 

In the Penal times, when it was 
not easy to get a higher education, 
there were many poor scholars on 
the road. If one of them heard of 
a good teacher, a priest or a hedge- 
schoolmaster famous for Latin and 
Greek, he made his way to the 
parish where the teacher lived and 
began to study under him, working 
for a farmer, or teaching the ABC 
to the farmer’s children for his 
keep. Many a poor scholar rose 
high in the Church or in the ser- 
vice of foreign kings. 

There were wandering musicians 
and ballad singers going from fair 
to fair, and sure of a night’s hos- 
pitality because of their art. Some 
of them were notable people, like 
the great Turloch O’Carolan, the 
harper and composer of many fine 
tunes. He and his like were made 


Yours For Ever 


F-VERY time you visit an art gallery you can bring home a 
Cézanne, a Da Vinci and a Rembrandt all your own. 


Originals, too. 


Here is how you do it. Simply focus on the picture for 
four or five minutes, but make sure that everything you 
want to keep is contained in the frame of your attention. 
Go over it, detail by detail. Shut your eyes. 

Now look again, and if things appear which you had not 
remembered, then your first exposure has not been long 
enough. So try a minute or two more. Now you have your 
picture. It will not fade; it is yours for ever. 


welcome at the houses of the 
gentry. 

There were travelling story- 
tellers too and they were also surt 
of a welcome. 

In several places abroad, ancient 
objects of fine Irish gold or bronze 
work have been found, and fine 
pieces of foreign origin have 
turned up in Ireland. Some 
archaeologists believe that these 
were made by skilled craftsmen 
who wandered around from one 
rich patron to another, making fine 
ornaments and jewellery for good 
pay. At a later time, within the 
memory of our grandparents, there 
were many craftsmen on the roads, 
journeymen coopers, smiths, car- 
penters, saddlers, shoemakers, 
stonemasons and. many others. 
Tailors came and stayed in the 
farmhouse until all the clothes 
needed by the family were made, 
then passing on to the next farm- 
house. 

Wherever there was a big house 
or a church being built, you might 
see travelling stonemasons arriving 
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and greeting the chief mason in the 
secret language of the craft. “ Airig 
a coistiriu!” (“A _ travelling 
mason!”) “ Muintria, airig ! Cois- 
trig, éis!” (“God bless you, 
mason. Come in, boy!”). But 
faraway cows have long horns, and 
before very long the mason might 
be on the road again towards 
another job. 
Another big section of the wan- 
ering people was made up of the 
spailpini (spalpeens), the migra- 
tory labourers who came from the 
western counties into Leinster, 
East Munster and East Ulster. In 
the spring they came with the long 
spades over their shoulders, and 
in the harvest with their scythes 
and reaping-hooks. Many crossed 
over to England and Scotland year 
after year, son after father, to the 
same farms, where their strength 
and skill and their music and mer- 
riment were highly valued and are 
still remembered. 
One class of wanderers is still 
going strong—the tinkers, or 
“travellers” as they prefer to call 
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themselves, Originally the name 
was given only to the tinsmiths or 
whitesmiths who travelled around 
plying their trade, but nowadays 
very few of the “travellers” are 
real tinsmiths at all. Mostly they 
are pedlars and traders, buying and 
selling, swopping and borrowing. 
Nowadays they have caravans and 
some have motor cars, but formerly 
a spring cart was the best they 
could do, and earlier still their 
only means of travel was shank’s 
mare, carrying their “ budgets” 
and other bundles on their backs. 

The traditional pattern of move- 
ment is kept up; each group or 
family has its recognised circuit, 
and others will not trespass on it. 
So we have the same family turn- 
ing up in one place season after 
season. They have recognised 
camping places-—recognised, un- 
fortunately, by anyone at the first 
glance, for they are an untidy lot, 
and the scattered remains of fires, 
the wisps of straw, the battered 
old tins and discarded rags are all 
too evident a sign of who has 
passed that way. 

They are a hardy, carefree lot, 
free from many of the restrictions 
and responsibilities which afflict 
those who live in houses. And in 
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former times the tinsmith was a 
very useful, even necessary, crafts- 
man, making and mending house- 
hold utensils. Even yet the tin- 
smith is looked upon as being 
superior to al] other “ travellers”, 
and still keeps up the old secret 
language (cant), which is quite 
different from the stone-mason’s 
language. “ A treep of scotchelpy 
and a nork of inoc libish” is “a 
drink of tea and a bit of sugar.” 
“I am corrib with the clorus” is 
“I’m starved with the hunger.” 

The “ travellers” proudly claim 
to be old Irish by descent, and not 
connected with Gypsies or any 
such foreign people. Typical tinker 
names are Ward, Joyce and 
MacDonagh in Connacht; Coffey, 
Carty, Sheridan and O’Brien in 
Munster; Cash, Doyle, Flynn and 
Delaney in Leinster; and 
MacCann, Smith and Keenan in 
Ulster. Many of them were, or 
still are, notable fiddlers and pipers, 
and any old-style musician will 
know of the Cashes, the Dorans, 
the Delaneys and the Dohertys. 

There are signs that these last 
of the wandering people may soon 
be gone from the roads of Ireland, 
and some of the romance of life 
will be gone with them. 


‘Tue little girl had been promoted to the third grade and 
she met her second grade teacher. “ Oh, Miss Sullivan,” 
she said, “I wish you were smart enough to teach me this 
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year 


A WOMAN without a laugh in her is the greatest bore in 


existence. 


THACKERAY (Quoted in Humour Variety) 


“ Strike a light, but for God’s sake 
be more than careful |” 


POTEEN IN THE THATCH 


M.J.M. 


R over an hour he sat at his 

turf fire telling tales of poteen 
and poteen-makers from his parish 
near the Sperrins, in Tyrone. 

It was folklore really, because 
the illicit still—once as common 
as the three-legged pot of pigs’ 
potatoes on the kitchen fire—had 
disappeared, been expelled in fact. 

His next remark made me sit 
up: “Less than half-a-dozen 
yards from where you’re sittin’ on 
that furrom there’s a drop of the 
best potyin ever run in these 
glens—there above your head.” 

Wondering where the catch was, 
I looked at the thatched roof. The 
couples had been white-washed 
quarter-way up, intensifying the 
gloom of the rest of the roof 
which, in places, sagged through 
bramble-lathes like old earth 
pressing against the rods of a worn 
basket. 

“ Aw now,” he chortled as I got 
to my feet, “you didn’t grow 
on | to be able to see it from 
the floor.” He was astride a stool 
himself, smoking, his back to the 
jamb-wall of the fireplace. 

When I said I didn’t believe 
him, he got to his feet at once, 
pulled a table across the floor from 


the wall and said: “ Hop up.” 

The floor was of clay, and as 
hillocky as a harrowed field. He 
steadied it as I clambered up, and 
then warned me to watch my head. 
I straightened cautiously, feeljng 
embarrassed and foolish, and came 
face to face with the couple where 
the white-wash ended. 

Beyond my nose was a world of 
slumber—black, silent yet alive. 
The breath of old thatch came 
dank and sooty like the tang of 
burnt weeds after rain. Ages of 
sleep seemed to cling there, and 
the ends of rod scollops were 
sticking through. It was like smell- 
ing a piece of ancient earth from 
underneath, roots and all. 

There was no sign of any bottle. 

“Tve a flash,” he said, but the 
guts of the old, done battery ate 
its way through in green champ. 
“ Strike a light, but for God’s sake 
be more than careful. That ould 
roof would go off like the heart of 
a whin-bush in March if it got 
half a chance.” 

I struck a match and held it 
low. No sign of anything but 
grime. I moved my hand, hoping 
to catch a glint, and saw the grime 
gather shadow and become as 
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crinkly as the wool on a black 
lamb. In the weak shadows from 
the match the roof seemed to 
twitch like some weird being stir- 
ring from a stupor. 

I struck a second match. 
Almost at once a glint winked, 
showing a wry eye as I moved my 
hand. I could see the butt of a 
bottle. 

“That’s it, bad luck to it,” he 
said. “‘ That come off a run that 
was nabbed in Cookstown. The 
District Inspector of the poliss 
swore in the box it was the strong- 
est stuff ever caught in Tyrone, an’ 
the fella was fined thirty quid or 
three months in the Crumlin 
Road. He paid the fine, of course. 
It was in all the papers—sure thon 
District Inspector give him a 
better advertisement than Guin- 
ness or Bushmills. He’d ’a’ made 
a wee fortune in no time if the 
bishop an’ his reserved sin hadn’t 
killed it. Don’t! Damn your skin, 
do you want to send me to Derry? 
Don’t touch that bottle . . . Don’t! 
Come down from that, quick!” 

I was reaching for the bottle 
when his wild cry of alarm and 
rebuke came up at me. He dived 
for my legs at the same time: the 
table rocked, and I dropped the 
match and grabbed for the couple. 
Remembering the age of the roof, 
I let go instantly, and seemed to 
hang in mid-air with arms flailing 
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madly for balance. Then my arms 
were around his neck as I bounced 
on to the table, and it almost 
toppled with both of us. 

He pushed the table back 
against the wall at once. “Man 


alive,” he cried, “don’t you know. 


we daren’t even handle potyin now 
in this diocese, with as much as a 
finger. Or let anyone else handle 
or harbour it either. One touch 
of the bottle from you and I was 
for Derry.” 

When he calmed down, and got 
his breath he explained that “ the 
reserved sin had done in a month 
what no ten barracks of poliss 
could do in a lifetime.” And while 
his interpretation of the episcopal 
decree may have been over- 
scrupulous, he was telling the 
truth. 

Decreeing any sin to be 
“reserved” means that only the 
bishop of that diocese, unless by 
special delegation, may confess 
and absolve a miscreant penitent. 
And while a man will show pride 
in his bishop with genuine respect 
and obedience, he would tangle 
with a glenful of police any day 
rather than go face to face as a 
sinner before his Lordship in his 
episcopal See—in Derry or any- 
where else. 

The bottle had been in the 
thatch before the decree was 
made. It is still there. 


awa 
PEDESTRIAN: A man whose wife beats him to the garage. 


HE is a friend that helps me, not he that pities me. 
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Most of the deducted money 
is ploughed back into racing 


Where Does 
the TOTE 
Money Go? 


J. V. BUTTERLY 
CIT OOD nn nn 


Nee million pounds is a lot 
of money, but that is what we 
spent on racecourse betting alone 
in this country last year. 

The Racing Board’s annual 
report also informs me _ that 
£2,253,256 of this vast sum went 
through the Tote; it was, of 
course, the largest single concen- 
tration of punters’ money. So I 
went along to see how the money 
was gathered in—and what be- 
came of it. 

The gathering is a complicated 
process from the inside of the 
Tote windows. From the outside 
it is, of course, merely a matter 
of putting your half-crown or 
multiple thereof on your fancy. 
You can do it in style if you like 
(and if the “ Tote” people like 
you) by a credit system. 


It does not matter by which 
route the money comes in, for it 
all goes through the mathematics 
which determine the size of your 
winnings when you have picked 
the right horse. 

In 1930, when the system came 
into operation by an Act of the 
Dail there were grave misgivings 
about its future. Now, after thirty 
years’ experience with horse rac- 
ing, the system has been applied 
to greyhound racing. Any betting 
system that stands up to thirty 
years of testing must be pretty 
sound. 

To judge from the published 
accounts, the racing industry as 
a whole gets back a high propor- 
tion of the fraction of each bet 
deducted in the operation of both 
Tote and bookmakers’ levy. 

There are fifty permanent 
employees and about 400 trained 
men who obtain casual employ- 
ment under the Tote scheme. 
They are all needed, for a great 
deal of organisation goes into 
making ready for each day’s rac- 
ing. 

The work begins in the stores, 
from which a senior official 
authorises the withdrawal of 
tickets and equipment. The tickets 
are numbered, coloured, perfor- 
ated and carded in a most detailed 
way, and he would be a clever 
man indeed who could beat the 
security system used at this stage. 

The interval just before a race 
starts is short and the queues at 
the Tote windows long—some- 
times not too patient. The man 
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inside the window has to be a 
fast worker and he must have 
everything literally at his finger- 
tips. This is where the colouring 
and numbering fit in to speed up 
operations, but even the best-laid 
plans can go astray. 

If there is a hot tip suddenly 
whispered around the course, 
backers may decide to chance 
bigger amounts than they had 
originally intended. The Tote 
manager, on the basis of experi- 
ence over years of that particular 
race meeting, has planned for a 
certain number of selling windows 
at various places. Tickets and staff 
have been laid on in anticipation 
—and suddenly the current of 
betting changes. This is a sharp 
test for the men on the spot, but 
they are seasoned and seldom get 
caught out. 

While the window selling is 
going on, a second set of officials 
is gathering information about the 
flow of money and passing it to the 
Control Room. Here the inform- 
ation is built up into a composite 
picture for display on the indi- 
cator board. The process continues 
up to the “Under Starter’s 
orders ”. The windows are shut at 
the “Off” and some rapid arith- 
metic has to be done. 

When the official result is 
announced, the dividend is 
declared and the lucky ones can 
make a second journey to the 
windows. There is never quite the 
same congestion at the windows 
when it comes to collecting win- 
nings. : 
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Some of the money which 
reaches the Tote pool is deducted 
for general working expenses, but 
most of the deducted money, to- 
gether with the bookmakers’ levy, 
is ploughed back into racing. 

Owners, for example, get a 
transport subsidy for the carriage 
of racehorses to a meeting. This 
item alone absorbed £43,853 in 
1959. Most of that sum was grist 
to the CLE, mill. 

To the State money at various 
meetings the Racing Board was 
able to add £169,935—a shade 
over £1,000 per race day. This 
great encouragement to owners 
was responsible for better fields 
at the meetings. 

In the palmy days of Irish rac- 
ing, forty years ago, the record 
figure of 980 races was run in one 
season. That figure was never 
approached since—until last year, 
when 962 races were run. 

In twenty years the average 
prize money has improved from 
£109 per race to £325. In that 
time the total prize money has 
jumped from £83,149 in 1938 to 
£314,935 in 1959. 

The photo-finish apparatus and 
the photo-patrol unit took about 
£10,000 for the year for new 
gear and running expenses. That 
works out cheaply, at about £11 
per race, and keeps both the 
actual running of the race and the 
result under the cold eyes of the 
cameras. 

Car parks, approach roads, 
track improvements, recondition- 
ing of buildings and fixtures have 
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all had some of the backers’ money system along veterinary lines, but 
spent on them. the detection unit is new. 

The newest item into which If the Tote and the levy nip a 
racing money is to be invested is bit off your bets and mine, it is 
a dope detection unit. Already pretty obvious that racing in 
financed by the Board is a testing general benefits. 


Greatest Portrait Since Rembrandt ? 

JN 1905 Hugh Lane brought the great Italian artist, Mancini, 
to Dublin. Having established the artist and his easel in 

that large room of the Dublin Gallery, Hugh set him to paint 

my portrait. 

I sat in a high chair in an old black dress, in front of a 
brown curtain lent by Miss Purser. Mancini set up a frame 
in front of me. He pinned many threads to this, crossing one 
another; their number increased from day to day, becoming 
a close network. This—as he would explain in almost incom- 
prehensible French, though sometimes turning to little less 
comprehensible Italian—was not his own method, but had 
been the method of some great master. 

Having put up a new thread or two he would go to the 
very end of the long room, look at me through my net, then 
begin a hurried walk which turned to a quick trot, his brush 
aimed at some feature, eye or eyebrow; the last steps would 
be a rush, then I needed courage to sit still. But the hand 
holding the brush always swerved at the last moment to the 
canvas, and there in its appropriate place, between its threads, 
the paint would be laid on and the retreat would begin. 

I was well repaid for my patience or courage, for at the 
end his portrait of a woman growing old, and a dusty black 
dress, and a faded brown curtain would have lighted up a 
prison cell. Synge, not often enthusiastic, spoke of it as “ the 
greatest portrait since Rembrandt ”. 

Lapy AuGcusta GreGcory, Hugh Lane’s Life and 
Achtevement 


A SOLDIER’s letter runs thus: “I am sorry I cannot tell 
you where I am, because I am not allowed to say. But 

I venture to state that I am not where I was, but where I 

was before I left here to go where I have just come from.” 


This is the tercentenary year 
of the birth of Sir Hans 
Sloane 


This Irishman 
Founded the 
BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


MICHAEL HEWSON 


“@IR HANS SLOANE is an 
instance of the great power 
of industry which can advance a 
man to a considerable height in 
the world’s esteem with moderate 
parts and learning.” This is an 
unflattering, contemporary des- 
cription of the fashionable London 
doctor who inspired the founda- 
tion of the British Museum. 
Hans Sloane was born in Killy- 
leagh, County Down, in 1660, and 
died in London in 1753. During 
those ninety-three years he built 
up a large collection of books, 
manuscripts, natural history speci- 
mens and other articles. From his 
boyhood he was interested in 
natural history, and Strangford 
Lough near his home was an 
excellent school. 
In 1679 Sloane went to London, 


to the London of Christopher 
Wren, the architect, Samuel 
Pepys, the diarist, and Robert 
Boyle, “the father of chemistry ”, 
all of whom became his friends. 
He spent four years there study- 
ing chemistry, anatomy and 
botany, and then he went to Paris 
to continue his studies. 

In 1683 he received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine at the 
University of Orange in the south 
of France. Five years later Prince 
William was to make the name of 
this town better known when he 
ascended the throne of England 
as William of Orange. Hans 
Sloane is described on his diploma 
as “of medium height, hair very 
short, light chestnut, face rather 
long and grave, marked with 
smallpox ”. 
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On his return to England he 
called to see his friend Boyle who 
gave him a recommendation to 
Sydenham, then the © leading 
physician in London. Sloane was 
described in this letter as a ripe 
scholar, a good botanist and a skil- 
ful anatomist. Sydenham suffered 
occasionally from gout and he may 
have been in bad temper, for he 
exclaimed when he had read the 
letter: “That is all mighty fine 
but it won’t do. Anatomy, botany; 
nonsense, sir. I know an old 
woman in Covent Garden who 
understands botany better, and as 
for anatomy, my butcher can 
dissect a joint as well.” In spite 
of this chilling reception, the two 
men became friendly and Sloane 
often attended Sydenham’s 
patients when the older man was 
suffering from gout. 

In 1687 Sloane went to Jamaica 
as physician to the newly- 
appointed governor. He produced 
a book on the natural history of 
Jamaica, but his stay of fifteen 
months in the New World was 
important for another reason. It 
was at this time that he began to 
collect plants and animals; later 
he also colleted objects of art and 
curios of all kinds. His trip to the 
West Indies led, in fact, to the 
foundation of the British Museum. 
On his return home he married a 
wealthy widow and had no more 
financial worries. 

He was a first-class business- 
man, as at least one of his invest- 
ments proved. The healing virtues 
of quinine, or “ Jesuit’s bark,” had 
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LOANE’S museum contained 

som2 200,000 articles and 
cost him about £50,000. He 
spent a lot of time trying to 
decide what to do with it, as 
he wished it to be accessible to 
scholars and men of science. In 
his will he wrote: “| desire 
very much that these things, 
tending many ways to the 
manifestation of the glory of 
God, the confutation of atheism 
and its consequences, the use 
and improvement of physic . . . 
may remain together and not 
be separated, and that chiefly 
in and about the city of 
London.” 
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only lately been discovered. As 
Sloane’s salary during his Jamai- 
can trip was £600 a year, a very 
large sum in those days for a 
young doctor, he invested his sav- 
ings in quinine and made a large 
profit. He popularised the new 
medicine by writing much about 
it. His purchase of the manor of 
Chelsea in 1712 has perpetuated 
his memory in the name of a 
“place ”, a street and a square. 

By the beginning of the 18th 
century his reputation as a doctor 
was firmly established. In 1722 
he was appointed physician general 
to the army and five years later 
first physician to King George II. 
He succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as 
President of the Royal Society and 
he became the first doctor to 
receive a hereditary title. 
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He took a leading part in the 
experiments in inoculation at this 
time. Inoculation was well known 
in the East, but was not intro- 
duced to England until 1721. 
When a young member of the 
Royal Family had a narrow escape 
from death by smallpox, the future 
Queen Caroline with the encour- 
agement of Sloane decided to ex- 
periment. Six condemned crim- 
inals were reprieved at her inter- 
cession and were inoculated with 
smallpox. The operation was so 
successful that Sloane wrote: “I 
have thought it an experiment of 
great consequence to mankind, 
and therefore have forwarded it 
all I could.” 

But what of Sloane’s museum? 
He began collecting during his 
trip to the West Indies and kept 
up the practice for the rest of his 
life. From objects of natural his- 
tory, his interests spread to books, 
manuscripts, coins, works of art 
and almost anything a person 
could name. He kept an open 
house in Bloomsbury for his 
friends, and many distinguished 
foreigners also came to see his 
museum there. 

It was inevitable that Sloane 
and his collection would attract a 
certain amount of ridicule from the 
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18th century satirists. By one he 
was described as “the foremost 
toyman of his time”, while 
another writer, Thomas Hearne, 
whose life Sloane had once saved, 
wrote of some of the treasures: 


The pigeon stuff'd, which Noah 
sent 

To tell the way the waters went, 

A ring I’ve got of Samson’s hair, 

The same Delilah used to wear. 


The very shaft, as all may see, 

Which Cupid shot at Antony 

And what beyond the rest I 
prize, 

A glance of Cleopatra’s eyes. 


His museum was to be placed 
in the care of trustees who were to 
offer it to the King for £20,000. 
The King excused himself saying 
he did not believe that there was 
£20,000 in the Treasury. 


The year Sloane died the 
British Parliament passed “An 
Act for the Purchase of the 


Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart”. By this Act 
£100,000 was ordered to be raised 
by lottery, for the establishment 
of a museum as Sloane had 
desired. On January 15, 1759, the 
British Museum was opened to the 
public, a monument to Sloane 
which has survived for 200 years. 
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‘Tommy came into school with his front tooth broken. 
““What happened to your tooth, Tommy?” asked the 


teacher. 


“ Changing gear on a lollipop, sir,” replied Tommy. 


THE bigger a man’s head gets the easier it is to fill his shoes. 


Like Byron, he awoke one morning 
to find himself famous 


Abram Ryan: 


Priest-Poet 


of the Confederacy 


JULIA HEYL COLQUITT 


= poems of Father Abram 
Ryan embody the spirit of true 
patriotism and willing sacrifice, as 
well as an unswerving faith in 
God’s goodness and mercy in spite 
of private grief or public catas- 
trophe. Our of the depths of his 
personal sorrow at the loss of a 
young brother, killed in battle, and 
the waning fortunes of his beloved 
Southland, he was able to write: 


Look aloft! look aloft! lo! the 
clouds drifting by; 

There’s a gleam through the gloom, 
there’s a light in the sky. 


Varying biographers give doubt- 
ful “ proof” of his birth in Lime- 
rick, Ireland, or in one of several 
southern cities in America, but the 
best authorities state that this vital 
statistic should read thus: Abram 
Joseph Ryan, born August 15, 
1839, at Norfolk, Virginia. 

The Ryan family emigrated 
from Limerick to America in 1839, 
landing at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. From there the parents of the 
poet, Matthew and Mary (Cough- 


lin) Ryan, went to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, where they had relatives— 


‘ descendants of Major Michael 


Ryan, a Revolutionary soldier, 
who had been given land in 
Virginia in recognition of military 
service. Here Abram was born. 

When he was six years old, his 
parents moved to St. Louis, so that 
the boy, who had already shown 
great aptitude in learning, might 
have the advantage of an education 
under supervision of the Christian 
Brothers. His deep spirituality was 
manifested early, and his reverence 
for holy things and places indicated 
to his teachers a vocation to reli- 
gious life. 

He selected the ecclesiastical 
seminary at Niagara, New York, 
for his theological studies, graduat- 
ing at twenty-one. From there he 
entered the novitiate of St. Vincent 
de Paul in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was ordained on 
November 1, 1856. 

When the American Civil War 
broke out, Father Ryan was 
teaching at the diocesan seminary 
in Cape Girardeau, Missouri. He 
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obtained permission to leave this 
work and, on September 1, 1862, 
joined the Confederate Army. 

He laboured on the battlefields, 
hearing the Confessions and taking 
the last messages of the dying, and 
carrying the wounded to safety. 
When smallpox ravaged the Gratiot 
State Prison in New Orleans, and 
the chaplain in charge fled from 
the scene of pestilence, Father 
Ryan hurried to take his place. 

This was the first of many gruel- 
ling experiences in plague-stricken 
communities. Tennessee, Georgia 
and Alabama all venerate his 
memory. for the unstinting service 
he gave, regardless of creed or race, 
during the yellow-fever epidemics 
that raged in these States after the 
war. 
In the midst of such labours, 
which were in addition to his 
regular pastoral duties, Father 
Ryan wrote his poems. These he 
always termed “just verses”, and 
declared they were “written at 
random just when the mood came, 
with little of study and less of art, 
and always in a hurry”. 

Often when the mood came the 
proper materials for writing were 
not at hand, and the verses were 
jotted down on scraps of paper and 
then tossed aside and forgotten. 

Recognition throughout the 
South finally came to Father Ryan 
through his patriotic poems. When 
news of Lee’s surrender was 
brought to him, his sorrowing 
heart poured itself out in The 
Conquered Banner. The Freeman’s 
Fournal published this poem on 
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June 24, 1865, and, like Byron, he 
“awoke one morning and found 
himself famous ”. 

Written to the measures of a 
Gregorian hymn, it was the “ swan 
song of a people whose spirit 
remained indomitable even in 
defeat ”: 


Furl that Banner, for ’tis weary; 

Round its staff *tis drooping 
dreary : 

Furl it, fold it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 

And there’s not a sword to save it; 

And there’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood which heroes gave it; 

Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 


Also popular was The Sword of 
Lee, written for the dedication 
ceremonies in 1883 of the unveil- 
ing of the recumbent statue of Lee 
at Washington and Lee University, 
and recited by the author on that 
occasion : 


Forth from its scabbard all in vain 

Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 

Tis shrouded now in its sheath 
again, 

It sleeps the sleep of our noble 
slain, 

Defeated, yet without a stain, 

Proudly and peacefully. 


Father Ryan also won distinc- 
tion as an editor and lecturer. 
During the five years he spent as 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in 
Augusta, Georgia, he edited The 
Banner of the South, which was 
widely quoted.” Later, in Mobile, 
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he edited a Catholic weekly, The 
Star. In 1883 he was transferred 
from Mobile to Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Nearby, at “ Beauvoir”, Jeffer- 
son Davis and his family lived in 
retirement, and a close friendship 
sprang up between the priest-poet 
and the ex-president. Out of this 
congenial atmosphere Father Ryan 
tore himself to undertake a lecture 
tour for the orphans and widows 
of victims of the South’s recurrent 
plagues, a tour which included 
Canada and Mexico. 

But the strain proved too great 
for his already failing health, and 
shortly after his return he retired 
to St. Bonifacius Monastery in 
Louisville, Kentucky, to make his 
annual Lenten retreat, and to de- 
vote himself to work on the manu- 
script of his Life of Christ. Here 
he died on April 22, 1886. 

His patriotism was pure—untar- 
nished by political demagogy. 

The genius of Father Ryan ex- 
tended beyond the passion of a 
patriot. Many of his poems express 
the throbbing aspiration of a 
mystic, whose nostalgia for the 
Eternal made him restless in life 
and eager for death. The best 
poem in this group is The Song 
of the Mystic, in which the poet 
writes : 
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STORY told of Father 
Abram Ryan illustrates, if 
facetiously, his feeling for the 
South. It seems that he had a 
good friend, a priest, who 
served as chaplain in Grant's 
army. 

“He was a_ regular trish 
Yankee,” Father Ryan declared, 
and added: “| reckon God will 
forgive him for that, but what | 
can’t forgive him for is that he 
actually pronounces ‘| reckon’ 
| guess.” 
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I walk down the Valley of Silence— 

Down the dim, voiceless valley— 
alone ! 

And I hear not the fall of a footstep 

Around me, save God’s and my 


Do you ask me the place of the 
Valley, 

Ye hearts that are harrowed by 
care ? 

It lieth afar between mountains, 

And God and His angels are there : 

And one is the dark mount of 
Sorrow, 

And one the bright mountain of 
Prayer. 


JF all economists were laid end to end they would not reach 


a conclusion. 


BERNARD SHAW 


“ WHENEVER my wife and I have an argument, I always 


have the last word.” 


“ Indeed? What do you say?” 


“ Sorry, darling.” 


Back in 1917 there was keen competition for the 
valuable riverside site where the Ford factory now 
stands 


When Henry Ford came 
to Cork 


DENIS GWYNN 


ISITORS to Cork are usually 

surprised to learn that Henry 
Ford established his first factory 
in Europe here during the first 
world war. They are still more 
surprised to learn that Henry 
Ford’s father emigrated to 
America from a labourer’s cottage 
near Clonakilty. 

But Henry ‘Ford was no senti- 
mentalist. When he came to Cork 
in 1916, it was because he was 
seeking a suitable base where he 
could manufacture his newly in- 
vented farm tractors and supply 
them to all Western Europe when 
the devastation of war had to be 
restored. There was, however, one 
touch of sentiment in the story. 

My friend the late Michael 
MacWhite spent a whole day with 
Ford while he was Irish Minister 
in Washington; and as he came 
from the same district around 
Clonakilty, he and old Henry 
Ford found unexpected common 
ground. 

Ford told him the well-known 


story of how he offered to buy the 
ruins of his father’s cottage 
to bring it home to Detroit, but 
broke off the deal because the 
price was suddenly increased. But 
Ford told MacWhite that his own 
mother, as a very young woman, 
had been helped and befriended 
by an emigrant from Cork City 
named Aherne; and he would 
never forget his gratitude to that 
kindly Irishman. 

Some interesting details of how 
Ford came to acquire the Marina 
site and the old Cork Racecourse, 
in 1917, have been given to me 
by a friend, who transcribed the 
reports from the old Cork Consti- 
tution of more than forty years 
ago. 
“Under the agreements, drawn 
up between these bodies,” a 
report explains, “the (Ford) 
Company acquired approximately 
130 acres of land, having a river 
frontage of approximately 1,700 
feet, the Company agreeing to 
erect buildings to cost at least 


Condensed from the Cork Examiner 
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si story is to be found, with a full-scale map, in the volume 
entitled “ Cork, Its Trade and Commerce,” published in 1919 
by the Cork Incorporated Chamber of Commerce. At that time 
the negotiations were very recently concluded; and the report 
explains what benefits were likely to ensue for Cork, with the 
help of so powerful an American company, which had the repu- 
tation of benevolence towards its employees. 

The report states that in November, 1916, “ formal negotiations 
were entered into by this firm, the Cork Corporation and the 
Harbour Commissioners, an offer being received from the Com- 
pany for the purchase of the freehold of the Cork Park grounds 
and considerable lands adjoining the river; and in January, 1917, 
it was decided to obtain Parliamentary powers to permit the sale 
of the necessary lands, which would enable the Company to erect 


buildings of a size demanded by the extent of the project.” 
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£200,000, to give employment to 
at least 2,000 adult males and to 
pay a minimum wage of one 
shilling per hour to them when 
employed in the factory after 
completion.” 

Money values have changed so 
drastically that both the capital 
outlay and the promised wages 
seem absurdly small now. But 
they were decidedly attractive at 
that time. The enterprise was, in 
fact, dislocated subsequently 
owing to the “economic war”; 
but Ford, in any case, found it 
necessary to transfer his main 
centre for manufacturing- and ex- 
porting to England and Germany, 
where iron and coal were near at 
hand. 

Though the Ford factory only 
assembles vehicles nowadays, it 
brought a great stimulus to Cork’s 
economic life at that time, and 
since. It also made the beginning 
of that rapid industrial expansion 
which has in more recent years 


transformed the old racecourse 
and the Marina site. 

My friend’s researches in the 
files of the now defunct Cork Con- 
stitution produced an unexpected 
complication in this apparently 
simple story. At the end of 1916 
it was widely rumoured in~ Cork 
that a large English company pro- 
posed to build an engineering 
works in the city; and that another 
large English company wished to 
buy Wheelers Dock at Rush- 
brooke and the Victoria Docks at 
Passage West. 

Early in 1917 there was positive 
confirmation of both rumours. 
Both Cork Park and the adjacent 
Marina site were apparently to be 
bought by the Trafford Engineer- 
ing Company of Trafford Park, 
Manchester. The chairman of this 
Trafford Engineering Company, 
Mr. Richard Woodhead, had 
actually been in Cork, with his 
technical advisers, and had been 
inspecting freely. 
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It was believed that, if the 
necessary parliamentary powers 
could be obtained, he would 
acquire the Marina frontage of 
some 2,500 feet with a depth of 
300 feet. His project was to in- 
clude buying the whole of Cork 
Park “with its stands, paddocks, 
race course and so forth”, which 
the Corporation had agreed to sell 
for £10,000. Mr. Woodhead got 
an option at this figure and 
deposited f250. The Cork 
Harbour Commissioners likewise 
agreed to sell for £10,000 their 
“ferro-concrete wharf on the 
Marina site” and this option had 
also been taken up. 

Mr. Woodhead’s company 
apparently pledged themselves to 
spend £200,000 on buildings with- 
in a period of three years and also 
that they would employ at least 
2,000 male adults at a minimum 
wage of a shilling per hour. These 
arrangements were explained 
openly to the Press. The negoti- 
ations aroused high hopes in 
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Cork; and the legal agents of both 
the Corporation and the Harbour 
Commission lost no time. 

On January 10 it was formally 
proposed that the Common Seal 
of the Corporation be affixed to 
the contract with Mr. Richard 
Woodhead. There were special 
tributes to the zeal and energy of 
the late Lord Mayor, Sir Henry 
O’Shea, in helping the scheme 
forward when it had seemed likely 
to collapse. The chief danger of 
obstruction now lay at West- 
minster, where parliamentary 
powers had to be obtained by a 
special Bill. But in mid-February, 
1917, Captain Donelan, M-P., 
telegraphed from London that the 
Bill had been safely passed. 

Meanwhile there had been many 
rumours that Ford was either 
competing or closely concerned in 
the negotiations. 

A few weeks later it became 
known that Ford had acquired the 
site and was about to start work 
on it. 


CWO 


RACEHORSE Owner won an event with an eight-year-old 

animal that was running for the first time. He made a 
fortune backing it at long odds. The stewards, suspecting 
foul play, demanded an explanation from the owner. 

“Was this horse unfit until now?” 

“No, sir,” asserted the owner. “ Soundest horse you ever 


saw.” 


“Well, then,” persisted a steward, “why haven’t you 


raced him before?” 


“To tell the truth, we couldn’t catch him until he was 


seven.” 


To be happy all your life: Keep always a good conscience 


—and an old pair of shoes. 
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TALES OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


Farmers please note : 


CROWS 
detest Radio 


Programmes ! 


HEN CROWS BEGAN STRIPPING 
farmer David Brown’s twelve- 
acre barley field at Ballyeglish, 
Moneymore, Co. Derry, he tried 
everything he knew to scare them 
off. Although he succeeded in 
shooting more than three dozen of 
them, hundrees returned from a 
nearby rookery and in one week he 
lost about a ton of barley. 

Then Mr. Brown had a brain- 
wave. He purchased an amplifier 
with a loudspeaker, which he 
plugged to his radio and erected on 
a tree in a corner of the field 200 
yards from his home. The crows 
cleared off immediately and they 
have not been seen near the field 
since, 

From early morning till late at 
night radio programmes are relayed 
over the amplifier. And says a smil- 
ing Mr. Brown: “ The crows won’t 
have them at any price.” 

Mr. Brown claims it costs him 
only sixpence per day to operate 
the radio. In addition to getting rid 
of the crows, it also provides enter- 
tainment for people working in the 
surrounding fields, as it can be 
heard several miles away. 

Mid-Ulster Mail 


Ulster Munster Connacht Leinster 


Louth : 


| FOLLOWED THE COURSE OF THE 

Boyne to the place where King 
William’s soldiers crossed the river 
in 1690. That was in June, when 
the steep slopes were ‘ covered 
with yellow blossom of gorse 
bushes ”. When I went, in Septem- 
ber, the hawthorns were laden with 
berries, and the willows, leaning 
over the water, were already turn- 
ing yellow. I followed the track, 
with thistles whipping my ankles, 
as nearly as I could, where the King 
rode before the battle, so that the 
river lay “at his very horse’s feet ”. 

I looked across the water and was 
astonished: behind the willows on 
the far bank the smoke of a farmer’s 
bonfire rose in spurts, like the 
smoke from guns. But there was no 
sound. I walked along the edge of 
the Boyne. There were a few scarlet 
poppies, which seem to flourish on 
battlefields. They grew where the 
soldiers had been shot down by the 
Jacobites, as they began to ford the 
river. 

Beyond, on a crest of high ground, 
were the fallen stones of the 
memorial to King William’s men— 
blown up during the passions of 
the 1920s. There were slabs of 
shattered stone stil] lying among 
the blades of iris leaves. On some 
of them I traced the Latin inscrip- 
tions glorifying the futile war. 
Nobody has ever bothered to gather 
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them together for the nearby 
museum. 
Hector BouirHo in The Tatler 


and Bystander (London) 
Waterford 


OR HIS PART IN THE YOUNG 

Ireland uprising of 1848, Thomas 
Francis Meagher was sentenced to 
death, but his sentence later was 
commuted to life imprisonment. He 
escaped to America, fought in the 
War between the States, and, later, 
became Governor of Montana. 

It was during the war between 
the North and the South in 
America that he became a general. 
He raised an Irish brigade after the 
battle of Bull Run and this cele- 
brated brigade added another illus- 
trious page to the daring and intre- 
pidity of Irishmen, 

A glass case containing the 
sword of General Thomas Francis 
Meagher, together with two flags 
that had been carried at the battle 
of Fredericksburg in America, are 
displayed in the Waterford Town 
Hall. One of the flags has thirty- 
four silver stars on blue ground and 
the other in black and white is in- 
scribed “sth Regiment, Irish 
Brigade ”. 

The sword was presented to 
General Meagher by the members 
of the Napper Tandy Light Artil- 
lery as “a small token of their high 
admiration of his sterling devotion 
to the cause of Iizland and liberty ”. 

St. Joe News-Liner 


Mayo 

Wiliam BALD, ENGINEER-DESIGNER 
of the famous Antrim Coast 

Road, seems to have had the knack 
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of doing things that were sensa- 
tional in his day. His charts for the 
building of the Coast Road may be 
seen in the Linenhall Library, 
Belfast. Even the layman finds them 
full of interest, so clear is the detail, 
so competent the drawing. 

No doubt the skill exhibited here 
was already evident in 1810, when 
the Grand Jury of the County of 
Mayo asked Bald to make a terri- 
torial survey of that county. 

Bald’s map of Mayo brought ad- 
miring professional comment from 
many quarters. Sir Richard Griffith, 
who seems to have been the doyen 
of contemporary civil engineering, 
said “the mountain ranges, hills 
and even very minor features of the 
country have been so carefully and 
faithfully represented by drawing 
and shading as to present one of the 
most striking and effective maps I 
have ever seen ”. 

I don’t know if that map is still 
“suspended in a large room” in 
the Courthouse of Castlebar, but 
such of Bald’s work as is still avail- 
able in Belfast suggests that Mayo 
would have done well to preserve 
their splendid souvenir. 

NORMAN HArRRISON in Belfast 
Telegraph 


Dublin 

— SPEAKER IN THE IRISH Par- 

liament [Dail Eireann], unlike 
the British Speaker, wears no wig, 
but he does wear a gown faced with 
green material on the collar and 
shoulders, Like the British and 
Canadian Parliaments, the Irish 
opens with prayer. In the Dail it is 
given in Irish first and then re- 
peated in English, 


THAT TOUCH OF HUMANITY 
sensa- NE thing that | hope we shall never lose is the touch of 


for the humanity in ordinary dealings that still marks Dubliners 
may be compared with the citizens of other capitals | know. 

aibrary, It is the thing you miss most when you go over the sea. Except 
is them for paying a bus-fare at the rush-hour, hardly any transaction is 


- detail, completed without the exchange of a word or two not strictly 
connected with the business in hand. Even if it is only a remark 


>d here about the weather, it shows an instinctive desire not to let the 

, when cash nexus have it all its own way. 

inty of The shops retain an air that survives from a more leisurely ont 

a terri- more trusting age. Many of them will send things home for you, 
and send them without waiting to put your cheque through the 

zht ad- bank. 

it from Shopkeepers who have not got what you want are not above 

sriffith, telling you where you can get it, and even coming to the door 


; doyen with you to point the way to their rivals further up the road. 


ering, This may be a very old-fashioned approach to business, but it 
s, hills lends a little grace to what can be a very dull side of life. 
ey = Maurice Gorham in the “ Irish Times” 
otal ew ® 
p of thie It would appear that the pre- counted as they passed the negative 
maps I siding officer of the Irish Parlia- and affirmative tellers on their 
a ment comes closer to the British return. This voting procedure is 
is still than the Canadian in the unchal- quite unlike that of Canada and 
pes Ras lenged command which he holds more like the system prevailing in 
ps over the proceedings. We were im- the United Kingdom. In Canada, 
M t pressed by the manner in which Mr. members stand in their places to be 
; Speaker ordered a deputy to resume counted, whereas the Irish divide 
his seat “ immediately ”. the House quite literally. 
1 After the question period, the H&EaTH Macquarrig, M.P. (Canada), 
— members of the Ministry in Ireland, in The Christian Science Monitor 

led by the Taoiseach—or Prime 

Minister—filed quickly from the Galway 

chamber. A minister piloting HAVING OCCASION RECENTLY TO 
H Par through legislation naturally re- visit Loughrea, Miss Elizabeth 
unlike mains in the chamber. Coxhead was astonished to find 
no wig, On the day of our visit the Dail what she calls “A Jewel of Irish 
ed with had a lengthy and interesting Gothic”. 
ar and debate on the legislation setting up That jewel is St. Brendan’s 
7 and a television broadcasting authority Cathedral, the foundation-stone of 

Irish for that country. which was laid in 1897; and Miss 

ail it is The House divided on an Opposi- Coxhead waxes positively lyrical 
en re- 


tion amendment, and the members 
filed out of the chamber and were 


about it in the course of an article 
in The Guardian. I quote: 
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“Tt was a revelation. Everything 
in the modest building (for as 
cathedrals go it is a very small one) 
is beautiful. Glass, metal-work, 
carving, mosaic: all hymn the glory 
of God in real craftsmanship. 

“ And when we came to the wes- 
tern aisle (for the cathedral faces 
north and south), we experienced 
that astonishment which I for one 
have never felt in front of a stained- 
glass window, except at Chartres. 
The evening sun was shining across 
the lake and through a three-light 
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window representing the Last 
Judgment. The companion window 
was a scarcely less remarkable 


Ascension. Here was plainly the 
work of a major artist, but to us the 
name of Michael Healy meant 
nothing.” 

Michael and all the other crafts- 
men concerned were Irish, and it 
was due to Edward Martyn’s dream 
of a land filled with beautiful 
churches, for he was one of the 
promoters of this jewel of Irish 
Gothic. 

But, as Miss Coxhead recognises, 
those primarily responsible for St. 
Brendan’s were a succession of 
“culturally enlightened Bishops of 
Clonfert ”. To the first two (Healy 
and O’Dea) Martyn was an invalu- 
able adviser and the discoverer of 
the talented craftsmen and women. 

L1aAM RIORDAN in Irish Catholic 
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Antrim 
‘THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT PROFES- 


sor David Bates is to receive a | 


British National Space Research 
Committee grant of £15,005 means 
that Queen’s University, Belfast, 
has been included in the first six- 


teen awards made by the committee | 


since its formation last year. 
Three British earth satellites are 


to be launched next year, using }- 


American rockets, Each will weigh 
only 200 lb. Space inside will be 
small, and there will be keen com- 
petition from the various university 


research departments to secure a | 


place for the various instruments 
with which they are experimenting, 

Queen’s University has been in 
the limelight as a leading centre for 


upper-atmosphere and space physics | 
since Professor Bates, who is head | 


of the Department of Mathematics 
at Queen’s, convened an _inter- 
national conference of specialists in 
Belfast in 1956. 


ermine 


The new grant will be welcomed | 


at Belfast, where the research pro- 
gramme in the past has often been 
carried on with inadequate facilities, 
At one point rocket research work 
of vital national importance was 
being carried on in a converted 
scullery and garage in University 
Square. 
Belfast Telegraph 
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WHEN a teacher, reading to her class, came across the word 
“unaware,” she asked if anyone knew the meaning. 

One tiny girl raised her hand and gave the following 

definition : “ Unaware is what you put on first and take off 


last.” 
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“Who'll give me eighteen 
shilluns for this grand heavy 
coat 


There’s No 
Market Like 
the 


BEATRICE DIXON 


“Daisy”! 
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ARIS has its “Flea” Market; 

London, the Caledonian; Glas- 
gow, “The Barrows”; Belfast, 
Smithfield Market—and Dublin 
has “The Daisy”. 

The reader who really wants to 
go there will have little difficulty 
in finding it. Rich in the real 
flavour of Dublin vernacular and 
wit, it is a truly fascinating place. 

One can do a round of its stalls 
inside ten minutes. What is sold 
there? More accurate would it be 
to ask: What is not sold there? 
The variety of goods is astound- 
ing; there is no article of wearing 
apparel, household or domestic 
use, which does not turn up there 
in due course. Most of the small- 


Condensed from the Irish Housewife 


holders are specialists in their own 
line. Those selling second-hand 
clothes do not have wardrobes; 
you buy the bed from one, the 
sheets and blankets from another. 

Second-hand clothes prepon- 
derate—from children’s under- 
wear to real Court ostrich plumes, 
albeit liable to be moth-eaten. The 
clothes are generally offered on 
the “Dutch auction” system, 
e.g. “Who'll give me eighteen 
shilluns for this grand heavy 
coat .. . seventeen shilluns, then?” 
and so on down, until some cus- 
tomer tenders an acceptable sum, 
or the trader decides that she has 
reached her lowest figure and 
picks up some other garment to 
offer. 

Many of the dealers attend fur- 
niture and general auctions in the 
city; they must be a boon to the 
busy auctioneers, for they buy lots 
otherwise difficult to sell. Who but 
the Daisy dealers would have 
customers for the piles of old pic- 
ture frames, the canvas and tin 
trunks all thrust into the top attic 
box-room many years ago, the job 
lots of sundry kitchen delph and 
equipment, and, lastly, the con- 
tents of the family’s “Glory- 
hole ”? 


It is the stalls of these dealers 
which interest me most, for there 
lies the charm of the market—the 
hunt for the unexpected. How 
often have I been able to replace 
the lid or base of oven-glassware 
no longer in stock in the shops? 
It is only in the Daisy that one 
can pick up the really good heavy- 
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quality old black iron frying-pan 
—away with your modern, shin- 
ing, aluminium pan, to which 
everything sticks like glue, and 
which is proof against all attempts 
to “ prove ” it with hot salt. Give 
me the lidded iron stew-pan which 
simmers the real brown stew, 
never (to my mind) equalled by 
other time-saving methods. 

These are but a few of the items 
of household interest to be found; 
but I should perhaps add that iron 
stew- and frying-pans are acquired 
only after months of constant 
“ rounds” of the market. 

Not all the stock on offer is 
purely domestic, and in my home 
I can point to many real “ trea- 
sures” acquired in the Daisy 
Market. For example, there are 
two green Bristol glass antique 
bells, a (probable) Waterford 
glass tapered decanter, a circular 
brass tray, Victorian silver sugar- 
tongs, Staffordshire china dogs, 
two mahogany coffee tables and 
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numerous other collectable bric-a- 
brac. 

Any account of the market 
which omitted a reference to the 
stallholders themselves would be 
incomplete. 

Week in, week out, Tuesday to 
Saturday, these good-humoured 
women and men—for there are 
some men—display their wares 
and enrich with wit and laughter 
the commerce of the less well-to- 
do housewife. 

Whether it be over the purchase 
of some article of clothing, a bed- 
room utensil (and what a variety 
abounds) or a picture of some- 
body’s Great Aunt Maria, you can 
be sure of hearing lively banter 
as an acceptable price is argued. 

A quoted price is always open 
to a reasonable offer and after ten 
years’ constant visiting I can truly 
say that I have seldom heard angry 
voices; when I did, it was often 
the result of discourtesy on the 
part of the customer. 


a 


A DvBLIN woman purchased a brooding hen and a setting 

of hen eggs. She then wrote to the Department of Agri- 
culture to enquire how long it takes for eggs to hatch. A 
reply came: three weeks for hen eggs, one month for 


ducks. 


Sharp on the calendar day, three weeks later, she took 
off the astonished hen, threw away the eggs. Her explana- 
tion—she did not want ducks. . 


L"TLe Maty was asked how she enjoyed herself at her 
auntie’s, where she had been invited to dinner. 
“Oh, the pudding was lovely, but there was too much 


plate.” 
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The mad roll—tke that of a jazz drummer deep in 
the groove—of the eye 


| Went to the Connemara 


Pony 


Show 


WILLIAM SANSOM 


amt when you are motoring 
across the broad bog of that 
distinct part of Ireland called Con- 
nemara, one of the final European 
fingers pointing to the long 
Atlantic miles Americaward, you 
see what look like horses standing 
about. These are not the kind of 
horses that poke their heads 
through the windows of your car. 
They keep themselves to them- 
selves. Nor are they horses at all, 
but ponies, Connemara ponies, 
free but not wild, that live out on 
the lovely land of their birth. They 
are carefully bred and among 
ponymen have a rising international 
reputation. 

Against the soggy green of the 
Irish west, they mark delicate 
colours: dark yellow, tweedy grey, 
burnt pink. There are occasional 
albinos, white with white-lashed 
pale eyes, like old ladies far gone 
in the drink. Colour is, in any case, 
one of the Connemara particulars. 
This mountainous country, with 
its brilliant estuaries curling miles 
inland, has little of the brilliant 


Ireland. The green of the west is 
emerald green of the east of 
mistier, and it creeps everywhere, 
like baize cloth, right up to the 
tops of the mountains and even 
flatly down vertical cliff facades; 
you feel you are living on an old, 
torn, and humped billiard table, 
with a cloth that has been left to 
weather in the sun and the rain. 

But back to the ponies and a 
black day in this writer’s life, the 
day of the Connemara Pony Show. 
This annual event takes place in 
Clifden, an up-and-down slip of 
a town with a half-dozen streets 
and about a million bars. The pur- 
pose of the show is to bring 
together the best of the pony breed 
for prizes and for sale, together 
with other less important local 
produce, from sheep to sheep’s- 
wool sweaters, from chickens to 
baked bread, from woven reed 
whips to the pointed toes of a 
Gaelic step-dance competition. But 
the ponies are the mainstay; it is 
the ponies, each with four hoofs 
and flying feet, that take up all 
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70 
the room on the muddy, sloping 
field where the great affair takes 
place. 

Let me state now that I am 
neither a pony nor horse lover and 
know little about them, so the 
following few lines shall be free 
of words like “withers” and 
“ gaskins ”, “hands” and “ hack- 
ney ”. The only kinds of things I 
do know about the horse are such 
as the length of its fearsome yellow 
teeth and the force behind the 
hoof and the mad roll—like that 
of a jazz drummer deep in the 
groove—of the eye. 

So, on a morning of rain and 
shine, we bought our tickets and 
slid muddily into the show. Rain 
and shine are the normal weather : 
one minute the sun streams in 
magic rays from momentous 
Atlantic cloudscapes; the next, 
down come the momentous ines- 
capable clouds themselves. The 
apocalyptic elemental feeling of 
such godlike weather must, I think, 
have a large hand in the Gaelic 
belief in fairies. 

But there were no fairies at the 
bottom of our pony field—only 
mud, viscous gallons of it, down 
into which the pointed end of my 
shooting stick vanished at an 
alarming speed, leaving me seated 
two feet off the ground, like a co- 
operative but uncertain uncle in a 
kiddy car. 

From this mildly unelevated 
position I was perhaps the better 
equipped to view the goings on and 
the goers. Previously, being blind 
to the complex virtues of the 
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ponies themselves, I had been ia 
a position to drink in more of the 
general atmosphere than others, 
with their eyes screwed on a fet- 
lock here, a muzzle there; the 
blessed position of the man who 
writes of Salzburg without Mozart, 
or Rome without ruins. i 

I didn’t stay on my shooting | 
stick for long. To those not only 
content with living for the day but 
also surviving it, it was vital to 
keep on the move and away from 
the passing hoofs. Mares and thei 
foals strode and staggered hither 
and thither all the time, arguing, 
whinnying, kicking, prancing. For 
the unvalorous discreet, the field 
was soon turned into a kind of 
mud lake for an inelegant skater’s 
waltz, as one skidded one’s way 
around a back leg here, a long 
yellow tooth there, a mountai~ 
ous muscular haunch to the left, 
or to the right a forehoof stamp 
ing like a bull’s. , 

Not long, indeed, before the 
awful extent of a horrid truth was 
forced upon me. Here on this hil 
of a field, three or four acre 
bounded by a stream and a few 
houses and fences, there were er 
closed what amounted to about 
100 naked mothers and ther 
children, most of them as yet na 
properly introduced. 

A hundred suspicious female 
corralled together in one smal 
area! And their young with them! 
With their protective instinct 
raised to abnormal levels, am 
each battle-happy mother ani 
neurotically thoroughbred infamt 
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Gilt-Edged Bond 


[F you understand the lingo of the stock exchange, you 
should appreciate this anecdote. 


Cardinal Gibbons, Archbish 
a native of County Mayo), met 


of Baltimore, U.S.A. (and 
s friend Jacob Epstein, the 


businessman-philanthropist, one evening. 

“ How are you, your Eminence?” asked Epstein. 

“As well as can be expected,” the Cardinal said. “ But 
I’m eighty, you know, and my Heavenly Father may call me 


at any time.” 


“Don’t worry about that,” answered Epstein. “ Our 
Heavenly Father is a good businessman. I’m certain He isn’t 
going to sell any gilt-edged bond at eighty.” 


L1AM RIORDAN 
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equipped with four hefty hoofs 
and a score of lip-curling teeth! 

By now the whinnying, a fright- 
ful sound in solo, had become, in 
unison, appalling. There was no 
band, and no wonder; no one 
could have heard it. Here and 
there, above the heaving sea of 
rumps and halters, rose a momen- 
tary equestrian statue, forefeet 
tapping the air and anything else 
about. As this fell back, so a hind- 
quarter would flash up, fling out 
its shoes with a horrid whack on 
to a neighbouring mother’s glossy 
beige coat, and decline. 

The children were no better 
than the grown-ups. It says much 
for the phlegm of the excitable 
Irish that nobody seemed to be the 
least troubled by any of it. With 
elevated Hibernian calm, as if they 
themselves were not there at all, 
they led their snorting matrons to 
and from the judges, only pausing 
to exchange the time of day with 
a passing friend in a cluck of 
Gaelic or a brogue of English that 
sounded about the same. 


Perhaps they were dreaming of 
big money. For it is true that, in 
three years, and largely owing to 
American buying, prices of the 
Connemara breed have risen from 
nearly nothing to a fairly sharp 
something. 

A sudden shower gleamed like 
a spider’s-web curtain down over 
all; over tweedy gentry, fustian 
farmers, village youth in its blue 
Sunday suit; over matrons who 
still bake their own bread; over 
their daughters half in love with 
home, half with dreams of emi- 
gration; over ponies, chickens, 
judges, sheep. And no one turned 


a hair. No scuttling. It was Irish 


rain, as much to be expected as 
not, and was in a few minutes 
over. Everyone was wetter; no one 
had noticed. Except, it seemed, an 
old ram. 

This old ram, a heavy, haughty 
beast, chose the moment to smash 
its pen. As the sun came out, so 
did the ram, a true battering ram, 
head down and flying into the 
iron-shod feet of the horse life 
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heaving above it. Never so many 
upset mothers, never so startled 
a pack of children! The whinny- 
ing rose, the whole pony race 
began to undulate dangerously. 
Now, whole groups of equestrian 
statues reared high, as, like a 
cannon ball of wool and horn, the 
ram bashed its way through a 
startled forest of legs beneath and 
was, in turn, battered and flicked 
about like a woolly football, in the 
course of a new-found liberty. 

For a few seconds it looked as 
if the whole field might go mad 
and stampede. The ram would 
loose its grip on the mud and 
slither a few yards like a fleece- 
bound Eskimo on a banana skin, 
then gather its pin legs together 
and turn, and batter off head down 
at another fence of horn-shod 
footballers. You could mark its 
course from above by the undula- 
tion of brownish-coloured flanks, 
as if a tidal wave ran erratically 
through a heaving brown sea. 

It looked like the end to me, but 
not to the phlegmatic, excitable 
Irish. In a matter of a few minutes 
cool hands had been laid on the 
ram, its horns held hard, a rope 


* 


Don’t Be Talking ! 
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thrown around, And back, bat- 
tered, the batterer was led to the 
safety of his old wood gaol. 

After this, mouse-heart in 
mouth, I left. Anything, I fancied, 
could happen,, including, perhaps, 
six weeks in hospital. 

Out I walked into the grey stone 
town, deserted but for the bright, 
near-Mediterranean colour washes 
—pink, blue, green—which occa- 
sional houses here wear. Past a 
humble chemist’s called a Medical 
Hall, past shops full of Aran 
sweaters of white bleached wool, 
past the groceries that are also 
bars. Deep below in a ravine lay 
the dark-green waters of the 
estuary; high above rolled Atlantic 
clouds from the Americas. 

Peace, peace — and blessed 
silence. 

The danger past, courage re- 
turned, and with it a mite of 
objectivity. Possibly no one was 
kicked or bitten the whole day 
through, down there among the 
ponies and the brave Irish 
Possibly my fears were only those | 
of a decadent Saxon townsman. 
Possibly about it all, I should keep 
my pony trap shut. 


“Yes,” replied the old sailor, “once when I was ship- 
wrecked I came across a tribe of wild women who 


had no tongues.” 


“ No tongues? How did they talk, then?” 
“ They didn’t. Fhat’s what made them wild.” 


MEN of thought should have nothing to do with action. 


Oscar WILDE 
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The Seven Seas were this Dublinman’s playground 


The Man Who Stole 
A Ship 


R. M, FOX 


TEALING a ship is a difficult 

matter, but it was accom- 
plished by a Dublinman named 
James Walker in 1880. He took 
an office in Glasgow and, writing 
on expensive notepaper with an 
elaborately printed heading, he 
started operations by claiming to 
represent a firm of ship-brokers. 

The plan he adopted was to 
write to the Highland Railway 
Company offering to charter a 
steamer from them at a cost of 
£276 a month. They closed with 
his offer and placed The Ferret 
at his disposal. He said he was 
acting for wealthy clients—a Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith — who were 
anxious to go on a Mediterranean 
pleasure cruise. 

No expense was to be spared, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Smith were very 
wealthy. He let it be known that 
they were relatives of W. H. 
Smith, who had died some time 
before. This was the man who 
had made a fortune out of rail- 
way bookstalls. But, more to the 
nautical purpose, he had also been 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 
Britain. 
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On the strength of this famous 
connection, Walker not only char- 
tered the vessel but he proceeded 
to order stores lavishly. These in- 
cluded ‘the choicest wines, expen- 
sive cigars, silver cutlery and 
delicate chinaware. When mer- 
chants heard of the projected 
voyage they clamoured for orders, 
and he was able to take his pick. 

The cost of the stores amounted 
to £1,500, and this was paid for 
with a bill to be presented in three 
months. A crew was engaged and 
the steamer put off. It called in to 
Cardiff for coaling, and payment 
was made there with a similar bill. 
At Cardiff, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
—the distinguished “owners ”"— 
came on board, and from then on 
Mr. Walker acted as purser. 

They started out on their voyage 
and soon reached Gibraltar. 
Walker was most anxious that the 
harbour officials should have full 
particulars of the vessel as it 
passed through the “ Straits ”. 
Chalking the name and registered 
number on the cover of a hatch- 
way, he raised this when they 
came within hailing distance. 
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But after they had gone through 
the Straits the crew suddenly re- 
ceived orders to repaint the boats 
a dazzling white, all except one 
boat, which was left its original 
blue. Next they painted out the 
ship’s name on all the white boats 
and then repainted the funnels 
black with a yellow star in the 
centre. Finally they threw the old 


blue boat overboard, together 
with a few lifebelts and deck 
seats stamped with the ship’s 


name, Then in the dead of night, 
with lights dimmed, they crept 
slowly back through the Straits. 

On the following morning the 
crew were mustered on deck. Mr. 
Smith, who had not spoken to the 
men since he came on board, ex- 
plained that he was an American 
Colonel who had been mixed up 
in gun-running. These precautions 
had been taken to prevent his 
enemies from knowing where he 
was. The seamen heard this in 
silence. 

Walker, who had engaged them, 
added nothing to the explanation. 
But a new course was set and they 
made for the island harbour of 
San Antonio, off Cape Verde. 
Here more extensive alterations 
were made in the ship. The name 
Ferret was painted out and re- 
placed by Benton. A deck cabin 
which had stood amidships was 
taken down in sections and trans- 
ferred aft. The whole appearance 
of the ship was altered. Even the 
registration number was changed. 
Now The Ferret had ceased to 
exist and if the old boat or the 
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lifebelts were picked up in the 
Mediterranean it would be 
assumed that the vessel had sunk. 

When the renovations were 
completed the boat proceeded to 
Santos, in Brazil. Smith produced 
forged ship’s papers here and per- 
suaded agents to let him have a 
cargo of 4,000 bags of coffee for 
shipment to Marseilles. As soon 
as he was outside the port he 
changed course and sailed for 
Capetown. He travelled vast dis- 
tances and ran short of coal, so he | 
burnt several hundred bags of | 
coffee. 

When he reached Capetown he 
showed forged receipts represent- 
ing that he had bought the coffee. 
It was sold by auction and, after 
meeting all the charges, he cleared 
a profit of over £10,000, even 
allowing for the burnt bags. 

The planning was done by 
Walker and Smith, and this was 
carried out very skilfully. They 
even had a printing press on board 
to print official documents and 
had several sets of forged ship’s 
papers in reserve. 

At Capetown, Walker and 
Smith, with Mrs. Smith, went to 
the best hotels and enjoyed the 
most expensive luxuries. Their 
only anxiety was that a member 
of the crew might open his mouth 
and tell the story of their strange 
voyage. Because of this they were 
very reluctant to give shore leave 
to the men. 

They were popular in Cape 
town, and friends saw them of 
when they sailed for Mauritius, 
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where they attempted to get a 
cargo of sugar in the same way as 
they obtained the coffee. But they 
were unlucky, for they failed in 
this plan. 

They had to start out on a 
3,500-mile journey to Australia, 
having renamed the old ship 
India, Its place of registration was 
given as Bermuda. At Melbourn- 
their plan was to sell the ship, and 
they got a tentative offer of 
£8,000 for it. But by this time 
their past was beginning to catch 
up with them. 

Lloyd’s had paid out the owners 
of The Ferret when it disappeared. 
Yet they were not satisfied, and 
all their agents were warned to be 
on the look-out for the ship. In 
Melbourne an alert agent had his 
suspicions aroused because none 
of the crew came ashore. Walker 
and Smith had decided that they 
could not trust the men not to 
talk. The agent looked up the 
records and found there was no 
such boat as the India on the list. 

He notified the harbour police, 
who raided the boat and soon dis- 
covered that it was the missing 
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Ferret. The eld name still showed, 
though faintly, here and there. 

James Walker, with Mr. Smith 
and his wife, had guessed that 
something was wrong. Before the 
raiding-party arrived they left the 
ship, taking money and valuables 
with them. 

The Smiths were traced to a 
hotel about eighty miles from 
Melbourne and were arrested. 
Captain Wright, who navigated 
the vessel, got drunk and created 
a disturbance at, a lodging-house 
in the city, so he was picked up. 

Walker was the hardest to 
catch. But he was tracked from 
place to place and eventually 
hunted down, though he had dis- 
guised himself and had taken 
another name. 

Walker and Smith each received 
seven years for their part in this 
audacious ship-stealing. Captain 
Wright was given three and a half 
years. Mrs. Smith escaped sen- 
tence, as she was not considered 
a free agent. The two men had 
laid their plans well, but they 
found it easier to steal the ship 
than to dispose of the evidence. 


A LITTLE boy asked for a horse for his birthday. His father 
thought he was too young for a real horse, so he got him 

a rocking-horse instead. But he shoved it aside. 
“What's the matter, Sean?” asked his father. “ Don’t you 


like your rocking-horse?” 


“ No,” replied the boy. “I want a horse made of horse.” 


FLowErs are grateful for watering; whiskey is not. 


Dublin Opinion 


The magic of an Ulster harvest... . 


Some Man Walked Past 


the Moon 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


VER since the oats shot into 

a pale green spray, I’ve been 
watching a little field of grain ripen 
on the shoulder of Boil Breaga. 
This, our sou’-western hill of the 
ring around Slieve Gullion, has 
great knuckles of rock tapering in 
sea-shell folds. Bracken flows 
vividly between each of its spirals, 
overflowing fields now abandoned 
to heather. 

The walls of old houses lie 
crumbling up there. But others 
stand as white as cockle itself. 
Over one of these I can see the 
field, a skylight of life in a roof of 
rock. 

I always love to watch a thing 
like that of a harvest evening when 
the light skids over it with a touch 
of fantasy. And I should hate to 
be walled-in in the streets of any 
city, knowing that its harvest magic 
was out again in annual pageant 
on the hillsides of South Armagh. 

It’s good to go out to the field 
with the mower, when the morning 
is sweet with dew, and the country 
aflame with ripening fields. The 
drama of the work lifts your mind. 

I still like to see a good mower 


stretch himself in a piece of oats, 
Not that I’ve done much with a 
scythe myself, but enough to know 
that it’s much an art, much a task 
for Finn McCool. Still, a man 
glories in his harvest fatigue, and 
though the scythe may be “ horse’s 
work ”’, it’s the most intimate of 
all implements of the old crafts. 
A man must have his scythe 
set to his own physique. On 
the snod, or handle, the hand-grips 
are attached to the measure of your 
arms’ length. Blacksmiths used to 
set the blade. Today, the young 
harvester sits on his reaper and 
says that he likes his scythe set 
three fields away. To which, of 
course, the old mower replies: “A 
pity yeh couldn’t stir yer stirabout 
with the horses.” 

Mowers in our country could, to 
give the name its seasonal idiom, 
“‘cowp ” an Irish acre a day. ... 
even five roods. Many countrymen 
find it hard to believe that, but I’ve 
seen it done—once. I was the lifter 
so I’m not likely to forget it. Many 
a man in our country mowed his 
own harvest in the dawns and 
nights between his mowing for 
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others “on the country”, as we 
say. 

The visitors like these scenes of 
the mower in a field of oats. It 
looks so easy, so natural and 
rhythmic; even the “ lifting” and 
“tying ” of the sheaves. The lifter 
gathers the corn from the standing 
ledge and places it out in sheaves 
for the tier coming behind, or for 
two or three tiers if your mower is 
a good man. 

A mower is a good mower if he 
mows out his swathe and overtakes 
you with another before you have 
the first one lifted. Can’t you hear 
him in good humour: “ Och, man! 
I never could mow till I was 
snibbin’ the lifter’s fingers. It’s 
lifters I want. . . . Lifters... . Och 
O!” As if your fingers weren’t 
snibbed already with razor cuts 
from the fragrant grass. 

I never lifted for a mower who 
was “camping” against another: 
that is, when two or three mowers 
took on a challenge to mow the 
most. Such is the glory of harvest 
with a scythe that men still 
“camp” in adjoining fields with- 
out any challenge being spoken. 
As many a lifter has said: “I say 
. .. Who are we campin’ against 
anyway?” And the mower took the 
tip and a smaller swathe as well. 

We always “open” a field for 
the reaper by mowing a swathe 
around the ditches. After that, the 
tiers follow the reaper around the 
field for a few cuts before taking 
a side, or position, along which 
they tie until the field has been cut. 
On these circuits you did more 
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than tie; you kept an eye out for 
beds of thistles and tried to 
manoeuvre yourself along a side 
as far away as possible from their 
shaving-brush blossoms. 

Those were the days when har- 
vesters, both men and women, 
walked miles night and morning 
to harvest work over the country, 
where they were known as “ Got- 
hans”. I remember them trudging 
home in late evening, rocking with 
weariness, the women too worn 
even to hold their shawls on their 
shoulders; I remember their shawls 
taut over their elbows, like the 
wings of the bats which, by then, 
were already shuttling the twilight 
into shadow. 

I heard of a custom in an Eng- 
lish shire which permits anyone to 
glean the stray heads providing the 
farmer hasn’t left two sheaves 
behind. This gleaning we call 
“cotterin’ the heads” or “ thac- 
kerin’” in some parts, but we 
haven’t the custom of the two 
sheaves. 

Our best known custom is the 
“ Cutting of the Cailleach ” and, in 
earlier times, the subsequent har- 
vest celebration known as the 
Churn. 

The cailleach is the last straw of 
a harvest, plaited and cut and 
carried home, where it hangs over 
the dresser or from behind a pic- 
ture. The word means “hag” or 
“old woman”, and symbolises the 
goodwill of the harvest spirit. 

In the days of shearing, harves- 
ters flung their hooks at the plaited 
cailleach, trying to cut it clean with 
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one fling. The successful one was 
féted like an ancient hero and was 
guest of honour at the Churn. 
Harvest will always be man’s 
most spiritual labour. It is the epic, 
as spring is the lyric. All men are 
one in spirit when harvest quickens 
the air. That magic seemed to 
breathe into the very sunsets, when 
the last shafts of light, like rays 
through stained glass, bronzed the 
stubbles and the old man’s face as 
he counted his stooks, stick in one 
hand, cailleach in the other. 
Often you worked into the dusk, 
and the cockle-ripe cats being 
stooked made a tinkling music; and 
a star jigged like a rope-walker on 
the line where the night sky was 
pressing against the afterglow. 
There was witchery in starlight 
on the dew of a scythe-blade, and 
fantasy in the echoes as the mower 
sharpened it with strokes that 
mimicked a corncrake’s rasping. 
Home, then, to the lamp-light that 
dazzles, though it seems dim after 
the glare all day of sunlight on 
oats; to the smell of fresh farls of 
soda-bread; to the sight of every- 
thing “starved”, while the neg- 
lected fowl gawp stupidly under 
bushes. 
All that is part of the harvest. It 
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quickens a pulse deep in the senses 
and overflows with a feeling of 
well-being—to every man. The 
earth is young again in this mood 
of content; significance lies in pass- 
ing things and a great beauty is 
undraped. 

Like a melody, all this comes 
back to me as I watch the little 
field of oats ripening on the hill- 
side. I imagine I can hear the 
rustling music of the grain, jostled 
by the breeze. 

I remember one night on those 
same hills when I lived an eternal 
moment of harvest fantasy that I 
never hope to catch again. It was 
on a southern hill of Slieve Gul- 
lion’s ring, when the moon came 
up and every grain field glimmered 
like a lake. Big and brilliant the 
moon moved up, till it filled a 
rocky gap. And as I watched, some 
man going home walked past the 
moon as he might pass the door to 
a Golden Age, blindly, down one 
side of the slope, up the other, and 
then was gone. 

A hundred years your eyes might 
watch and never see the like again, 
or fancy soar to such a thrill, while 
the fields lay tense, kissed by 
moonlight, waiting for the glory of 
another hillside harvest. 
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A BETTER name for snoring? What about “ sheet music”? 


ALL men are ordinary men: the extraordinary men are 


those who know it. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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There’s no time like the 
present 


The Art 
of Growing 


Old 


WINIFRED GREENAWAY 
ene 


= awake one morning and 
discover you are middle-aged. 
By that I mean anything from 
fifty to seventy years old. The 
autumn of your life. What are you 
going to do about it? Are you 
going to spend the rest of your 
life gazing at each approaching 
birthday with horrified eyes, or 
are you going to accept it, with 
its problems and advantages? 

There are advantages, you 
know; the older you get, the less 
you have to lose, you don’t have 
to worry so much about the future, 
because there isn’t so much future 
to worry about. You certainly 
enjoy things more, for age brings 
the priceless power of appreci- 
ation. 

There are disadvantages, of 
course. For instance, some get fat 


and that isn’t attractive. Others 
get thin and scraggy. Your hair 
turns grey and your eyes are not 
so good. Your teeth and skin are 
not what they used to be. But you 
should remember that thousands 
of women between the ages of 
fifty and seventy are at their peak, 
either holding down a responsible 
job or running a house with grand- 
children running in and out, the 
heart and centre of their family. 

Women of sixty or older no 
longer want to sit by the fire with 
a shawl on—they want to live full, 
happy, useful lives. Many women 
only get a chance to enjoy them- 
selves when they are middle-aged 
or older. Up to now, they’ve been 
too busy thinking of others’ enjoy- 
ment and forgetting their own. 

Nowadays science has done a 
lot to help the older people. You 
can get better teeth, better glasses 
and quite nice clothes. You cannot 
help growing old, but you can and 
should avoid becoming a frump. 

Admittedly nothing can be 
worse than “mutton dressed as 
lamb”. The woman with kitten- 
ish airs, heavy make-up, dyed hair 
and so on is really pathetic; but 
neither does one have to dress and 
look like a tramp. There is always 
the happy medium. It is not a case 
of trying to look young, but of 
trying to look nice, in spite of not 
being young. 

But what about the fear of 
loneliness? You see old friends 
die or move away. You wonder 
shall you live alone, or live with 
relatives and be dependent on 
them. Above all, you try to keep 
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' your health, realising that while 
you have it you have your inde- 
pendence. 

So many women seem to think 
it is self-indulgent to think of their 
own health. They are continually 
thinking of their husbands’ and 
their children’s, of course, but 
they seem to pride themselves on 
always doing too much, taking 
risks and neglecting to eat proper 
meals. It is only when they crock 
up and are helpless and dependent 
that they realise their folly. 

If you are healthy you should 
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bird. 


Castlerosse.” 


of writing verse at all? 
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thank God every night of your life 
for this wonderful gift, and never 
talk about being lonely. No matter 
what your age, there are endless 
things to do and so many people 
you can help. 

Never talk about time hanging 
heavily or passing slowly. Time is 
your most precious possession, so 
why waste a second of it? It be- 
comes more precious as there is 
less of it. Your past is over, your 
future may be short, but the 


" present is yours. So make the most 


of it and enjoy it to the full. 


‘THE story goes that the late Viscount Castlerosse invited a 

friend to his Killarney estate for a week-end of hunting. 
His friend had his heart set on shooting some woodcock, but 
although he emptied his gun repeatedly he did not hit one 


Castlerosse made no comment about his poor marksman- 
ship. On the last afternoon, the friend was walking near a 
wood when he saw a woodcock on the branch of a tree. He 
crept up cautiously, took careful aim and fired. To his delight, 
the bird tumbled from the tree and fell at his feet. 

Exultantly he bent down to pick it up. As he did so, he 
noticed around its neck a card which read: “ Compliments of 


‘THE best way to test the validity of any political leader’s 
plan is to ask him how he proposes to get the money, 
and from whom he proposes to take it to give it to whom. 


Dublin Opinion 


ALL poets read their verses sing-song, which is the right 
way: else why the deuce should they be at the trouble 


BERNARD SHAW 
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SHorT STORY 


A nostalgic story of a Dublin 
of other days 


THE HOUSE 


AN PHILIBIN 


(Dr. fohn H. Pollock) 


A‘ forty years James Dollard 
stood in evident danger of 
becoming an oddity. The friends 
of his youth saw less and less of 
him. His address changed with 
bewildering rapidity, as he drifted 
from lodging to lodging of varying 
degrees of discomfort. He dined 
in obscure restaurants, where the 
waitresses neglected him, wilfully 
misinterpreted his order, and ten- 
dered him short change, which he 
had not the moral courage to 
rectify. He travelled to his dingy 
temporary residence by tram, 
crushed into a corner by his more 
massive fellows, chronically em- 
barrassed by a split and faded 
umbrella. 

At Trinity College some twenty 
years earlier he had shown excep- 
tional promise as a classical scholar, 
and, after his degree, was men- 
tioned for the next junior fellow- 
ship. At twenty-five, something 
happened; he disappeared. A ner- 
vous breakdown was rumoured; he 
was abroad, recuperating. Some 
two years later he returned to 
Dublin. The early incisiveness was 
gone; his manner had become 
vague and deprecating. He avoided 
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his early acquaintances, diving into 
the most unlikely shops, or dodging 
up a side street. Many declared it 
must be drink; some hinted drugs; 
a few—and these large-hearted, 
observant matrons—declared for a 
disappointment. 

Whatever it was, James Dollard 
kept his trouble to himself. That 
he suffered, mentally, was evident 
from his eyes, and from the 
patient lines of compression around 
his mouth. Yet, even for him, 
summer and winter brought their 
several compensations. There were 
long days at Howth, lounging on 
the cliffs, with a battered volume 
in his hand. There was, very 
occasionally, a play worth seeing, 
or an opera, or a concert. Some 
artistic events had been land- 
marked in his intellectual life: one 
season the Nibelung Ring had 
been produced; another, the Vati- 
can Choir, from the Sistine Chapel, 
had come; while one wet and 
dreary winter, spent in apartments 
in Upper Rathmines, was re- 
deemed by the production, at the 
Abbey Theatre, of Oedipus the 
King. 

Characteristically, he lived lar- 
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gely in the past; hope having 
vanished, he embraced her pale 
sister, memory. She it was who 
accompanied him upon long after- 
noon rambles into nooks and 
corners familiar in his childhood. 
Quaint Huguenot laneways, beyond 
the Coombe; romantic backwaters 
below the port; haunts of retired 
suburban leisure, a subtle blend of 
town and country. Hereabout, in 
autumn, when the trim villas, and 
trimmer gardens, took on the 
delicate elegance of a Watteau 
pastoral, he would walk, dreaming 
of that house, where he would have 
lived, year after tranquil year, with 
Miriam . . . Miriam, whose vivid, 
clear-cut personality had crossed 
his early twenties, with a sense of 
shock, mingled with delight, just 
as, when a boy, his first kingfisher 
dashed along the Dodder, above 
Dartry; Miriam, so utterly unlike 
himself, with whom he had fallen 
so utterly in love; Miriam, who 
had permitted him to fall in love 
with her, endured his attentions, 
encouraged him to propose, and 
then, then the crisis . . . two years 
abroad, dragging his wounded life 
from place to place, as a bird might 
trail a broken wing .. . 

But on October evenings, when 
spirals of pungent, pale-blue 
vapour rose from the garden plots, 
to blend with the fog about the 
thinning tree-tops; when at twi- 
light the air, touched lightly by 
early frost, was suddenly pierced 
by the robin’s attenuated treble; 
then, James Dollard’s dream would 
attain its poignant extremity. Along 
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those quiet roads, between himself 
and the wraith of Miriam, would 
walk a third ...achild. ..a boy 
. . . his son—and Miriam’s. And 
he would return to the depressing 
lodgings, to the tough chop, which 
his landlady persisted in terming 
a cutlet, to the lumpy tapioca, fol- 
lowed by an inadequate apology 
for coffee; and afterwards, seated 
in the greasy elbow-chair before a 
sickly fire, he would read the ex- 
quisite “ Dream Children ” of the 
immortal Elia. “We are not of 
Alice nor of thee: the children of 
Alice call Bartrum father.”. . . 
The house, then, hung upon his 
imaginative horizon as a mirage; 
forever present, forever unattain- 
able, it lured him through the 
daily desert of his life. He read up 
the subject of domestic architec- 
ture in the National Library, por- 
ing for hours over illustrated 
volumes, with a pronounced pre- 
dilection for the Elizabethan style. 
He drew up rough plans: a lounge 
entrance-hall, wainscotted, with a 
concealed staircase, of only one 
low flight; here, in an unsuspected 
corner, a little study, lined with 
books, an oriel window, with a 
window-seat; there a low doorway, 
opening upon a balcony-verandah; 
and, above all, the nursery, the 
walls bright with familiar figures 
from favourite fairy tales or nur- 
sery rhymes . . . but it was in the 
garden that fancy found freest 
play; a flagged path, a sun-dial, a 
dancing rout of daffodils in 
spring. . . 
Finally, one day, he discovered 
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discovered 


GOD gives every bird its food, but He does not throw it 


into the nest. 


J. G. HoLLanp 
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his ideal site; beyond Dundrum, a 
delightful, warm corner, sheltered 
by a copse, through which pulsed 
a tributary stream, descending 
from the Three Rock, whose pro- 
file would be visible, an ultimate 
background, irom every window 
of the house. Hither he came, 
Saturday after Saturday, in the 
spring afternoon, loitering in a 
vague reverie, twitching the grasses 
with his malacca. And so deeply 
did the spot become impregnate 
with his dream, that it caused him 
no surprise, one evening early in 
May, to find the place littered with 
a mason’s impedimenta, and a 
large notice displayed above the 
hedge, entitled: “‘ Bungalow Resi- 
dence—William Archer, Contrac- 
tor.” 

Week by week James Dollard 
watched his Eldorado take visible 
shape. Prolonged association with 
the work caused him to assume an 
almost proprietary interest. Once 
or twice he caught himself nearly 
dictating to the workmen. As the 
walls rose, as the internal disposi- 
tions became increasingly evident, 
he marvelled at the close approxi- 
mation to his own imaginative 
design. A landscape gardener 
arrived, to commence operations. 
The stream was to be diverted, so 
as to pass below the lawn, a pond 
was in course of construction, to 
be stocked with goldfish, its sur- 
face an inlay of water lilies. Dol- 
lard’s visits became increasingly 


frequent, and, at length, daily. No 
one objected; having been present 
from the laying of the foundations, 
he had come to be regarded as an 
integral unit in the enterprise. 

It never occurred to him to 
enquire for whom the work had 
been undertaken. In his own eyes, 
the house was his, and Miriam’s 
—and the boy’s. Their two phan- 
toms accompanied him everywhere, 
almost tangible now, as the build- 
ing approached completion. And 
at length, one September evening, 
when the last tile was in position 
upon the roof ridge, and the final 
touch given to the garden-close, he 
met the child—a boy, some twelve 
years old, of such delicate beauty 
that the heart of James Dollard 
leaped within his bosom. The lad 
stood upon the last step of the 
little flight leading down to the 
water-lily pond, a gracious figure, 
rendered the more ethereal by the 
faint mist risen from the pool. He 
came slowly up to the lawn again, 
lingering, looking Dollard fully in 
the face. Great hazel eyes under a 
cloud of red-gold hair . . . a proud 
mouth, redeemed by an upper lip 
of faultless curve . . . surely... 
surely, it must be his dream-child 
... then he vanished in the direc- 
tion of the lych-gate, and the purr- 
ing of a motor died down into the 
distance. 

Henceforth, the spot assumed 
an almost consecrated atmosphere. 
All his life, broken, marred, and 
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incomplete, had served but as a 
prelude to some initiation into hap- 
piness that was shortly to take 
place. Virtually he neither ate nor 
slept; continually haunting the 
precincts, gazing in a hypnotised 
fashion at the choice antique fur- 
niture now moving in. Once or 
twice a workman stared him hard, 
and said something to a companion, 
who laughed in reply. Dollard 
never heard them; he continued 
to wait . . . to see his dream-child 
again . . . to feel the hope of his 
shattered life assume tangible sub- 
stance beneath his feet. 

The end came quite suddenly. 
He had come along the road facing 
a frosty October afterglow, against 
which the hills of Dublin rose in 
sharp relief. He had slipped 
through the lych-gate, and was 
wandering along the lawn, beside 
the pool. A warm light glanced 
beyond the French window; he 
could hear voices, topped now and 
again by the shrill treble, the high 
laugh, of a boy. Suddenly the 
window opened, and a youthful 


figure emerged. “Just 


once, 


“ HE never says a bad word about anyone.” 


“ Doesn’t he, now?” 


“ No, he always talks about himself.” 


“ MY mammy says carrots are good for the eyes.’ 


“ Why is that?” 


“ Did you ever see a rabbit wearing glasses?” 
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mother, just once round the gar- 
den, with you and father! I say, 
remember, it’s my birthday,” rang 
the clear voice .. . 

They came across the lawn, 
straight towards Dollard; the boy 
first, followed by a heavy-figured 
handsome man in plus fours, 
accompanied by a woman; and at 
the sight of her, the spring of life 
faltered, and snapped, irretrievably 
this time, in his bosom .. . 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, 
the clear-cut profile etched against 
the afterglow, “I beg your pardoa, 
but perhaps you are not aware that 
you are trespassing? These are 
private grounds.” Her hard eyes 
played continually upon him while 
she spoke, without a spark of 
recognition. 

Miriam . . . Miriam’s house... 
her husband . . . her child . . . He 
bowed, raised his hat in silence, 
walked swiftly to the lych-gate, 
passed out, and moved on steadily 
into the dusk, his limbs working 
in automatic, reflex action, but his 
face, and above all his eyes, those 
of one who has already died. 
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The Colorado miner who 
became an Irish parish priest 


He Survived a 
Wild West 
Gold Rush 


J. F. MAGUIRE 
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S I ever get out of this I will 

become a priest.” This was 
the vow made by a young almost 
frost-bitten Irishman on a bitterly 
cold night in the winter of 1881 
as he returned to his work in a 
Leadsville (Colorado) gold-smelt- 
ing mine. 

He survived despite not only 
the inclement weather but also a 
number of dangerous saloon 
brawls. He fulfilled his vow too, 
and was to become Ireland’s oldest 
parish priest. He died last July at 
the age of ninety-nine. 

Very Rev. James Canon 
Marron, P.P., V.F., Clones, 
County Monaghan, born at Cor- 
duff near Carrickmacross, in 1861, 
was the third of thirteen children. 


Condensed from the Sunday Press 


Canon Marron died early last 
July, at the age of 99. 


In his youth he worked as a 
teacher in a school at Ballyjames- 
duff, County Cavan. 

“In those days there was no 
future in the teaching profession 
so I decided to resign and try my 
fortune in America,” said Canon 
Marron, when he told his story. 
“My mother scraped up my fare 
and I went to two aunts living in 
Brooklyn. I was then twenty years 
old. Two days after my arrival in 
America I got a job drawing 
material by horse and cart to the 
Brooklyn Bridge, then being con- 
structed. 

“Tt was laborious work and the 
hours were long, but I was young 
and strong at the time and did not 
mind. I saw them starting on the 
job in the mornings and leaving it 
again before the day was out. The 
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building of that famous bridge 
had more than its share of fatal- 
ities, many of them Irishmen. 

“When work on the Brooklyn 
Bridge finished I stayed on in the 
city for some weeks to be present 
for the official opening of the 
bridge. It was a wonderful event 
and one well worth waiting for. 

“T had a brother, Owen, work- 
ing in a gold-smelting establish- 
ment in Leadsville, Colorado, so 
I decided to call on him and see if 
I could get a job. In those days 
Leadsville was a boom-town and 
was ranked high in Wild-West 
notoriety. 

“On my way there by train I 
met a kind-looking gentleman with 
whom I got into conversation. 
When I to!ld him I was going to 
Leadsville to look for work he 
advised me against it, saying, 
‘That town is no place for a 
young decent boy like you.’ My 
friend went on to paint a 
frightening picture of that West- 
ern gold-mining town. However, 
determined to join my brother, I 
continued my journey West. 

“Tt was late evening when I 
arrived in Leadsville and made 
my way along the boarded side- 
walks to Mrs. Reilly’s boarding 
house, where my brother was 
staying. It was a joyous meeting, 
for I had not seen Owen for some 
years. We spent the night talking 
about all the friends at home in 
Ireland. Next day I went to the 
gold-smelting establishment and 
obtained a job as a labourer in the 
mines. 
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“Tt was hard, drudging work 
from 8 o'clock at night to 8 
o’clock next morning. In summer 
the sweltering heat was almost 
unbearable and in the winter 
months the cold climate was 
dreadful. Men came and went in 
those mines and few stayed for 
very long because of the poor 
working conditions. Even the 
wages were not in keeping with 
the dangerous nature of the work, 

“Once I got caught in a big 
conveyor belt and would have 
been carried off into the smelting 
furnace only my workmates suc- 
ceeded in stopping the machinery. 

“Tt was on a bitterly cold night 
in the winter of 1883 that I first 
got a vocation to become a priest. 
I was still working on the night 
shift at the mines, At one o clock 
in the morning I was resting with 
the other workers on an old 
wooden bench after having a meal. 

“ There was a little stove in the 
centre of the room, but the cold 
was so intense the fire had little 
or no effect. My ears were almost 
frost bitten when the foreman 
called us back to work. I did not 
check the barometer but it cer- 
tainly must have been many 
degrees below zero. It was then 
that I vowed to become a priest 
if I survived the climate and the 
dangers of that mine and the town 
itself. Leadsville was then in its 
infancy and like all Western min- 
ing towns it had more than its 
share of vice and gambling. 

“TI was beginning to feel the 
strain of continuous night work, 
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(OVER the entrance to the French College of Physicians may 


be seen these words cut in stone: 
I DRESSED HIS WOUNDS—GOD HEALED HIM. 
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so I applied for a transfer to day 
work, even though it meant a few 
dollars a week less in wages. I was 
given day work shortly afterwards. 
But, withal, I had a passionate 
desire to become a priest so I 
resolved to earn enough money for 
my studies as quickly as possible. 

“ Later I took a part-time job as 
a bar assistant in one of the town’s 
better-class saloons. By working a 
few hours each evening I was able 
to build up my savings substan- 
tially. I never liked to see men 
drunk or fighting, but in my new 
part-time job I saw plenty of 
both 


“ Occasionally I had to help in 
the ejection from the premises of 
rowdy characters and drunks. 
There was no great law or order 
in Leadsville then and one had to 
be careful not to get implicated 


_ in saloon brawls, because knives 


and guns were frequently used. 

“One night in the saloon my 
employer called on me to help 
settle a gambling brawl. After 
finishing work that night I was 
returning to Mrs. Reilly’s board- 
ing house when I heard the sound 
of hurried footsteps behind me. 
I looked around just in time to 
see a negro raise an open razor to 
slash me. 

“I recognised him as one of 
the men who had been fighting 
in the saloon earlier in the even- 
ing. After a struggle on the side- 


walk I managed to wrench the 
weapon from his hand. I then 
pulled him to his feet, but he 
broke away from me and ran off. 
This was one of several times I 
had to defend myself in that 
rough settlement. 

“One night in the same year 
(1883), the full impact of the 
lawlessness of that Western 
settlement was brought home to 
me with the tragic death of my 
brother Owen. I was resting in 
my bed when Mrs. Reilly called 
to me to come quick. When I got 
downstairs one of my workmates 
at the mine told me that my 
brother had been badly hurt in 
a street brawl. 

“I rushed to the street and 
found my brother bleeding pro- 
fusely from knife wounds. There 
was a doctor attending to him but 
he never regained consciousness. 
My brother’s death was a great 
blow to me and the man who 
caused it got away before the 
arrival of the sheriff. 

“ Afterwards I redoubled my 
efforts and determination to save 
enough money to return to Ire- 
land and become a priest, but it 
was three years later before I was 
able to do so. 

“In the Summer evenings I 
used to enjoy riding on horse- 
back through the picturesque 
Rocky Mountains. On a number 
of occasions with other young men 
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from the mine, I rode up to the 
big forests in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and earned quite a few 
dollars helping to fell timber. I 
became quite an experienced 
hand with the wood-axe. All my 
life I was very fond of horse rid- 
ing and it was in the Rocky 
Mountains that I perfected my 
horsemanship the hard way.” 

In after years as a curate and 
parish priest, Canon Marron 
covered all sections of his scat- 
tered rural parishes on horseback. 
Sitting on his beautiful chestnut 
horse he was an imposing figure. 
He was over eighty years old 
before he hung up his saddle for 
the last time. Only a short time 
previous to this he was known to 
be able to vault into the saddle by 
placing his hands on the animal’s 
hindquarters. 

During his years in America, 
he never forgot his parents in 
Ireland struggling on their farm 
to rear his other brothers and 
sisters. He never let a month pass 
without sending money to his 
mother, who had scraped up the 
money to send him to America. 

Canon Marron, as can be testi- 
fied by the people of Clones, was 
never the money-loving type. All 
his personal money went to char- 
ities and to the poor people of 
his parish, Each Christmas he 
would visit the poorer parts dis- 
tributing gifts. 

Last year when he was unable 
to make the visit the people won- 
dered why, and were deeply 
grieved to learn of his failing 
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health, The poor people of 
Clones especially felt the loss of 
this saintly pastor’s annual visit. 

His entire life was marked with 
acts of charity. When returning 
home from America a young man 
on board the same boat as Canon 
Marron was robbed of his entire 
savings, and Canon Marron sug- 
gested a ship’s collection for the 
youth; the canon headed it with 
a substantial subscription. 

When Canon Marron told his 
Leadsville landlady of his inten- 
tion to become a priest she was 
so delighted that she gave him 
her treasured family bible to read 
and study. To the very end her 
bible was treasured by the Canon 
and the thumb-worn pages are 
evidence of how often he read the 
lessons in it. He said himself that 
while he was working in Leads 
ville he never went to sleep any 
night without reading at least one 
lesson from this bible. 

Nearly six years passed before 
Canon Marron decided that he 
had enough money saved to com- 
plete his studies for the priest- 
hood, and so in 1887 he packed 
his belongings, bade farewell to 
his friends in Leadsville and 
returned to Ireland. But with all 
his relatives and friends, with all 
the joys of his homecoming, the 
vocation to become a priest was 
uppermost in him. 

He stopped at home for only 
one week and then, without 4 
word to even his mother, he went 
to town and engaged a horse and 
side-car to take him to Mor 
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aghan town. Here he called on the 
President of St. Macartan’s Semi- 
nary and told him he wanted to 
be a priest. 

The President of the College 
was dubious in view of his 
visitor’s age. After a closer exam- 
ination of his visitor the Presi- 
dent informed him that he would 
have to obtain a reference from 
his last Parish Priest in Leads- 
ville. Canon Marron immediately 
wrote for this, but the P.P. of 
Leadsville had been killed in an 
accident with his horse some 
weeks previously. But Canon 
Marron soon presented the Presi- 
dent with a suitable reference. A 
short time later he was accepted 
as a student. 

He was then over twenty-five 
years old and because of his age 
was the centre of the other much 
younger students’ pranks and 
jokes. But he did not mind in the 
least, and in return would delight 


his young fellow-students with a 
story of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Wild West. 

Eventually he moved on to 
Maynooth College for his final 
studies and in 1896 he was 
ordained priest. Subsequently, he 
administered in Castleblayney and 
Brookeborough before returning 
to Clones as a curate for a period 
of eight years. Having served as 
an Administrator in Clontibret 
and Truagh parishes he returned 
to Clones in 1933 as Parish Priest 
and in the same year was 
appointed Canon. 

He was never a person for pub- 
licity and never gave press inter- 
views, nor was he ever heard 
boasting of his unique life. 

However, when the occasion 
demanded it he would console his 
parishioners by telling them of his 
hard, tragic experiences in life 
and how he had benefited from 
them. 


cs 


Hardly the Right Spirit 


A YOUNG and nervous clergyman was about to preach his 
first sermon. He stood in the vestry fingering his collar 
and wondering if his hair was tidy. He noticed there was no 


mirror on the wall. 


“Could you get me a glass?” he whispered to the sac- 


ristan. 


“Tl do my best,” said the man. The young clergyman 


waited patiently. 


Presently the verger returned with something under his 
coat. “I managed to get a whole bottle,” said the sacristan, 


“by using your name.” 


HEARD of the convict who asked for some escapist literature? 


You will enjoy 


Christian 
Order 


It is a 


stimulating tonic! 


You will like CuristiAn Orper. Here 
is something much more than just 
another Catholic magazine; this is a 
dynamic production presenting fear- 
lessly a point of view both Catholic 
and rightly independent. You will 
find its pages helpful. and stimulating 
as will Catholics everywhere who are 
anxious to come to grips with the 
many problems presented to them 
by modern conditions. 
Edited by Father Paul Crane, SJ who 
has been described as the ablest priest- 
journalist of our present generation, 
CHRISTIAN OrpDeR evades no problem 
and shirks no issue, however con- 
troversial. It dogs not follow the 
crowd; on the contrary, it is written 
for those who stand out from the 
crowd because they have the courage 
of their convictions: Catholic to the 
core and desirous of becoming better 
informed in the application of Catholic 
principles to their daily lives. If you 
are one of these, read just one copy of 
CHRISTIAN Orper and you will find 
as so many others more, that you 
cannot do without it. 
Some extracts from the editor's postbag:— 
“IT have only this morning been 
shown a copy of your magnificent new 
review, Christian Order. May I, as a 
very ordinary laywoman, thank you 


for your clear and objective views on 
subjects which so often puzzle and 
sadden us in our out-of-the-way 
parishes?” 

“That is a smashing article on the 
Social Apostolate in this month’s 
Christian Order. In my humble opinion 
and with great respect it is easily the 
best thing I have seen from your pen 
on this subject for -years.” 

“Thank you for three of the most 
helpful articles I have read. What you 
said needed saying and you said it so 
well.” 

“I saw your Christian Order... . 
Your contribution, “England Pagan?” 
was the kind of talking I have long 
looked forward to—plug it.” 

“Permit me to congratulate you on 
the excellent analysis of the leakage 
problem dealt with in the January and 
February numbers of Christian Order, 
You have indeed hit the nail on the 
head and stated so clearly what so 
many of us have felt is our weakness.” 
Size Crown 8vo., 64 pp. Published 
monthly except August and September. 
Annual subscription 10/- post free 
(U.S.A. and Canada $2). Send your 
subscription to Father Paul Crane, S.J. 
31 Farm Street, London WI., or to 
C.J. Fallon Ltd, Kingsbridge, Dublin, 

Ireland. 


Some recent articles 


Verdict on Moral Rearmament 
Socialism and Stateism 
Welfare State under Fire 


Jew Baiters in Britain 
Catholic Action and Politics 

Inside the Unions 

Catholic President & Contraception 
Massacre in South Africa 
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ARE WE SINCERE ABOUT 
THE LANGUAGE REVIVAL? 
(Continued from page 9) 
late, postpone, and find the un- 

palatable inexpedient. 

Naturally, the temptation will be 
to temporise, to continue as here- 
tofore, even though we have had 
ample proof that the present 
system has failed. That decision, or 
lack of decision, would condemn 
the language to a lingering, 


. ignominious death; we cannot run 


with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. 

The prospect either of abandon- 
ing the revival or of instituting a 
more vigorous campaign will pro- 
voke controversy, but it may also 
foster the open discussion which 
has too long been avoided. It may 


even remind the public of the for- 


gotten language. 

While the pros and cons of the 
language revival may cause much 
heartburning among a section of 
the population, the majority lose 
little sleep on the other man’s 
wound; they remain serenely in- 
different to the progress, stagna- 
tion or regress of the movement 
and excuse themselves by saying 
that it is the business of the 
schools, although their children 
are being taught a language which, 
in their world, is as dead as Sans- 
krit. 

Day after day, their children 
spend much of their time 
struggling with the intricacies of 
grammar and expression of a lan- 
guage which most of them will 


never use, except perhaps in flour- 
ishing an occasional tag. In the 
main, their study of Irish is sheer 
drudgery, for it has no point of 
contact with their home life or 
their after-school activities. 

It will seldom, if ever, enter into 
their post-school lives, and what, 
at fourteen, may have been an 
adequate foundation for a fluent 
knowledge of the language, soon 
crumbles under the assault of 
teenage excitements and adult pre- 
occupations. As an example of that 
unworldly disregard for time 
which so enthrals our visitors, the 
revival must certainly be unique. 

At least 30 per cent. of those 
children will turn to England for 
a living. Most diocesan pro- 
grammes of instruction and many 
study circles implicitly recognise 
the need for preparation for life in 
England. Our medical schools 
appear quite anxious to have their 
graduates accepted abroad; and if 
the professional man may be edu- 
cated with an eye to export, why 
handicap the manual worker? The 
pressure of this problem seems to 
be felt only at ground-level; con- 
servatism is so entrenched among 
the powers-that-be that the teacher 
loses heart flogging a dead horse 
while experts debate whether an- 
other whip might not revive him. 

The well-practised trick of 
evading the obvious problem and 
concentrating on the side-issues 
has helped to foster the cynicism 
of our youth, who no longer regard 
the Irish language as sacrosanct. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Many people associate the lan- 
guage with third-rate entertain- 
ment, insincerity, job-creation and 
nepotism. 

Many teachers resent it for its 
deadening effect on classroom life, 
and because of the unimaginative 
pressure used in the early years of 
the revival. Many parents and 
teachers resent it as the cause of 
much of the hardship of school 
life, and because of the manner in 
which facility in Irish has been 
weighted in examinations. The 
most depressing symptom is that 
these misgivings are voiced only 
in private, as if the speakers 
were deviationists in a totalitarian 
State. 

The signs of unrest, and the loss 
of goodwill, are glossed over by 
those whose responsibility it is, 


and whose aim it should be, to 
discuss them openly and frankly; 
for the children, the tragedy is that 
the average citizen doesn’t care 
what happens the language, pro- 
vided he is not personally affected. 
It is time that the people be asked 
whether they are sincere in their 
intention of reviving Irish and to 
demand concrete proof of their 
sincerity. 

We owe the generation of chil- 
dren now entering our schools, 
firstly, the example of honest 
thought an¢ forthrightness, and 
secondly, a fairer deal than was 
given our own generation. And we 
owe our native language better 
treatment than that given to a 
shabby cousin, whom we are too 
busy to help, but are ashamed to 
disown. 


ae 


THE fence in front of the farm was badly damaged and it 
seemed to the sensitive farmer’s wife that ail the neigh- 


bours were talking about it. 


“When are you going to mend that fence?” she asked 


her husband. 


“Oh, next week when Sean comes home from college. He 
said in his letter a week back he’s been taking fencing 


lessons.” 


(ON a sentimental pilgrimage to their old home town an 
elderly couple lingered at a street corner. 

“ Do you remember, Matt,” the old lady sighed sentimen- 

tally, “ we always used to meet here when we were courting?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her husband, “but that sign wa8n’t 


there then.” 


And he pointed to the notice which read:—DAN- 
GEROUS CORNER: GO SLOW. 


THE next (December) issue of THE In1sH DiGEst will be published 
on Thursday, November 24. 
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I Our Postbag 


JEFFERSON’s Dest To IRISHMAN — 
Here is a footnote to history that 
should appeal to American readers in 
particular. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected third 
President of the United States on the 
vote of an Irishman (born in County 
Wicklow)! 

Jefferson’s opponent was Aaron 
Burr. After thirty-five ballots no 
decision had been reached. Then on 
the thirty-sixth, our Wicklowman, 
Matthew Lyon, who represented Ver- 
mont, voted in favour of Jefferson, 
who was then elected. 

Lyon founded a town, a paper 
mill and a newspaper in Vermont, 
and was elected (as we have seen) 
to Congress. 

Later he moved to Kentucky and 
Arkansas, and achieved the distinction 
of being elected the first Congres- 
sional delegate for the territory. 


* 


THE ProuTs ARE Proup!—A Liver- 
pool reader, Mrs. E. Graham, is eager 
to get in touch with members of the 
Prout family. 

She believes the Prouts (or Prowitts) 
came to Ireland from Preston, Lanca- 
shire, about 1450. But that authority 
on Irish surnames, Rev. Patrick 
Woulfe, records they had reached here 
before the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury. The family settled in Kilkenny 
and Tipperary, and the name is still 
extant in those counties. 

It appears that it derives from the 
Norman le Prut, le Proute and le 
Proud, and means ‘ the Proud.’ Hence 
the name has also been rendered as 
Proud. (In Oid English ‘ prut,’ in 
Middle English ‘ prout’ or ‘ proute’). 

Mrs. Graham states that Mary 
Prout (née Dalton), a widow, left 
England about 1860-65, leaving her 
son, James Patrick, behind in Liver- 
pool, but taking George with her—to 
her sister’s place in a where 
she died. james Patrick Prout was 
Mrs. Graham’s father. He heard from 


his brother George some time in the 
1920s; George was then living in 
—_— (Presumably, both have since 
ied). 

Mrs. Graham would be delighted 
to hear from any cousins of hers who 
may be living in Chicago, or else- 
where. Her address is: 23 Woolfall 
Heath Avenue, Huyton, W. Liver- 
pool, England. 


* 


RATHMINES Down UNDER — There’s 
no place like Ireland, opines Mr. 
Arthur Fenton, who has travelled in 
a lot of countries—he served during 
the war in the Australian Air Force 
and met many people of all races. 

He emigrated to Australia in the 
1930s. He does not state the county 
of his origin, but from his surname 
we would hazard a guess it is Kerry. 

He is strongly in favour of our re- 
taining and preserving our native 
language and customs, “even though 
the world is going ahead.” 

He passes on his copies of The Irish 
Digest to the local convent, where it 
is read by, among others, some of the 
old nuns who have been away from 
their native Ireland for a considerable 
number of years. 

By the way, the name of the West 
Australian district in which this reader 
lives is Rathmines (East Bunbury). 
This name is obviously due to the 
influence of a Dublin-born emigrant, 
as, of course, Rathmines is a residen- 
tial area of the Irish capital. 


* 


Can You Hetp Him?—During his 
stay in Ireland two years ago, an 
American __ reader, Mr. Vincent 
Delaney, clipped a poem from an 
Irish newspaper, but the clipping has 
since been lost. 


The first two lines of the poem 


read: 
I come again to where the 


mountains stand, 
Blue ramparts white with snow, 
though it is May. 


Can any reader supply him with 
the complete poem? He is anxiously 
in a reply 

By the way, the letter from which 


Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in... 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 
“... there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that 
caught the true atmosphere of those 
exciting years. It is a healthy tale 
that will be enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 
“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of 
tness. .. .” “On the whole it is a 
riskly moving story for Irish boys 
or girls well worthy of a place on our 
book-shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 

“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 
the stirring days of the ‘Rising’.” 


The Irish Press : 

“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and 
vividly recalls a man’s own memories 
of the days that led to the Great 
Strike of 1913, and that it pays un- 
grudging tribute to the men of 1913 
whose courage did so much to create 
the mental climate that made 
possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will 
hold most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“The characters are superbly drawn.” 
Price I2s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct 
from the publishers 


C. J. Fallon Ltd., Kingsbridge, Dublin 
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we have jotted down these particulars 
does not contain Mr. Delaney’s 
address. Replies may be sent c/o this 
Department. 


* 


More KNOWLEDGE OF SELF — A 
Buffalo (New Jersey) reader, Mr. P. J. 
Quinn, sends us the gy Tact 
from an article by an rican 
writer, Martin J. Haley, in the maga- 
zine Ace. We quote: 

“Ireland recommends itself strongly 
as a logical first stop for the American 
returning to Mother Europe. The 
validity of this motion springs from 
the pathetic and humorous, but accur- 
ate image of the United States citizen 
about to leave New York, settling him- 
self exhaustedly into the overstuffed 
comfort of an intercontinental airliner 
chair or unpacking in his stateroom 
aboard ship 

it a telephone rang at that 
moment, assuredly he would wince at 
the very least if he did not jump out- 
right ; his nerves are piano-wire taut, 
his brain is blunted and dulled from a 
month’s work done in advance, and 
his disposition and temperament are 
miserably volatile. Pace? Perspective? 
Sense of values and proportion? Con- 
cept of individuality of person? Gone, 
these qualities, gone at least a week 
before departure—or perhaps a year 
or more before, submerged in a tidal- 
wave of capital acquisition, or posses- 
siveness, and the frenetic daily expen- 
diture of energy to stay on top of 
whatever it is that we think we're 
atop. 

“The restorative nature of Ireland 
and its people, its pace and sense of 
values and perspective and respect for 
the person, are the qualities which 
recommend it to be the American’s 
best point of touching down in 
Europe. .. . 

“For the American visitor, there is 
a difference of standards in the air, 
less concern with the material sub- 
Stance and more with ideas. The 
Republic of Ireland is more than a 
place to visit—it is an opportunity for 
the individual to re-establish his per- 


sonal pace of living, to assess his sense 
of values and rearrange his perspective 
if rearrangement is needed, and to re- 
gain a sense of individual being with 
more knowledge of self and of what 
is needed for self-fulfilment.” 


* 


THe Heap Nurse—In reply to a 

(Canada) reader’s request, 
here are the words of the poem The 
Nurse: 


The world grows better year by year, 

Because some nurse in her little 
sphere, 

Puts on her apron and grins and sings, 

And keeps on doing the same old 
things. 


Taking the temperatures,. giving the 
pills, 

To remedy mankind’s various ills; 

Feeding the baby, answering the bells, 

Being polite with a heart that rebels. 


Longing for home and all the while 


Wearing the same old professional 
smile; 

Blessing the new born babe’s first 
breath 


Closing the eyes that are still in death. 
Taking the blame for the doctor's 


mistakes, 
Oh dear, what a lot of patience it 
takes; 
Going off duty at seven o'clock, 
Tired, discouraged and ready to drop. 


Called back on “special” at seven 


teen 
With woe in her heart—but it must 
not be seen; 
Morning and evening and noon and 
night, 
Just doing it over and hoping it’s right. 


When we lay down our caps to cross 


the bar, 

Oh, Lord, will you give us just one 
little star, 

To wear in our crowns with our 
uniform new, 

In the city above where the Head 
Nurse is You 


The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


friend Borg’s house that I was about 

to see something truly extraordinary, 
and to increase my mental powers 
ten-fold. 


| LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 
the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour imposed 
on us lecturers by the need to be word 
perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and I had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When I had 
filled the edge of an old newspaper with 
figures Borg repeated them to me in the 
order in which I had written them down 
and then in reverse order, that is begin- 
ning with the last number. He also 
allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
tion of different numbers: for example, 
which was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and I noticed that he replied to all 
my questions at once and without effort 
as if the figures which I had written on 
the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 


I was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said : “The thing you have just seen 


and which seems so remarkable is, in 
fact, quite simple ; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.”’ 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you too 
will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil- 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I met 
—even if it was only once—as well as 
their addresses, and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me. 
Finally, I discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 
that I had also acquired greater powers 
of concentration; a surer judgement— 
which is by no means surprising since 
the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of 
the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask J. P. Borg to send you his 
interesting booklet The Eternal Laws of 
Success—he will send it free to anyone 
who wants to improve his memory. Here 
is the address : J. P. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this book- 
let are still available, L. Conway, 
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